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ABSTRACT 



QUARTER SYSTEM EVALUATION, 1975-76 



Description of Program 

In 1971 the 62nd Texas legislature passed a bill caJLling for the implemen- 
tation of a quarter system in all Texas schools. This system was imple- 
mented in the Austin Independent School District beginning in the 1975-1976 
school year. The school /ear was broken down into thr^e quarters instead of 
two semesters. In addition, a fourth quarter was offered in the secondary 
schools during the summer; however, tuition is required and the curriculiun 
is not compaxable to the other three in variety of courses available. The 
primary impact of the change to a quarter system has been at the senior high 
level, where the change was accompanied by a major revision of the curriculxxm. 
The number of courses offered by the high schools was approximately doubled; 
in mainy areas the variety was increased greatly and sequence requirements 
and other prerequisites removed. This cheinge was aJLso accomi)anied by many 
changes in the way registration takes place, the way teachers are assigned 
coxirses, and other administrative matters. 



Evaluation Purposes 



The quarter system evaluation was designed to assess the impact of these 
changes of calendar, curriculum and other aspects of the senior highs on 
students and others. One primary purpose for the first year was to 
collect data which could serve as a baseline for examining the long-term 
effects these changes have; another was to pinpoint implementation problems 
which may call for special efforts from the district to resolve. It was 
not the purpose of the evaluation during the first year to assess the 
effect of the quarter system or the cu^rriculum in depth; it was felt that 
this could more appropriately be done after the changes had been in 
effect for a time. 



Evaluation Activities 

The quarter system evaluation gathered data from a variety of sources. 
Fall and spring opinion data were collected from students, teachers, 
parents, and administrators. Achievement and attitude toward school 
data were collected from students. A variety of different data conceiv- 
ing enrollment, attendance, and other student information were also 
gathered. These data were analysed to provide fall to spring com- 
parisons where relevant, and in some cases to compeure to previous years. 
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Lv&luatlon Findings 



On the whole the quarter system evaluation found, as ORE has in the past, 
that the majority of students, teachers and parents are satisfied with 
education in Austin. However, there are some specific areas where there 
were many concerns, and other areas where althoixgh the majority felt 
satisfied, a considerable minority of persons questioned felt dis- 
satisfied with one or more things. These are discussed "below. 

Concerning the student data, the evaluation also found several areas 
which may he cause for concern. For most of these, the results cannot 
he attributed to the quarter system alone, which has heen in effect 
only a year, and it is too soon to see what effect the quarter system, 
new curricxilum, etc., may have on these areas; nonetheless, they need 
to he watched. Data in some of theae areas are also summarized helow. 

Achievement 

The average scores for AISD students on the Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress (STEP) ranged from approximately average in the twelfth 
grade to helow average in the ninth grade. For the writing subtests the 
scores were helow the national average at all grades. In all areas ^ 
however, there was an increase from ninth to twelfth grade. The top 25% 
of AISD students do about as well as the top 23% nationwide, but the 
bottom 23% tend to perform lower than the bottom 23% nationwide, suggest- 
ing that the lower average scores are due primarily to a leirger niimber 
of students of low achievement. 

One other Indication of the academic level of AISD students preparing 
to go to college can be found in the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
scores of students from AISD. Austin students have consistently scored 
between twenty and thirty points higher than the national norms on both 
the verbal and the math SAT tests. The scores have declined slightly over 
the last three yea-s, paralleling a similar decline in national scores. 
The scores for 1975-1976 are not yet available; they will be reported later. 

Preparation of Students for Post-High School Plans 

There was general agreement that AISD is doing a fairly good job of 
preparing its students who are going on to college, but also agreement 
that it is doing less well in preparing students who plan to work. 
Course enrollments and credits earned suggest that most students take a 
fairly similar pattern of courses, primarily in required areas, regardless 
of their post-graduation plans. For college-bound students some areas are 
rather lower in credits earned by the end of twelfth grade than might be 
expected—about 2 quarter credits in foreign languages and a'^out six in 
college-preparatory math and science, for instance. Tliese are areas which 
would normsilly be of value to students in college. 
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Advising; and scheduling 



This is an area in which a great deal of concern was expressed by all groups. 
During the fall quarter the schools spent a considerable part of the first 
quarter simply trying to get students into the proper courses. Data suggest 
that the best source of advice for students is subject-area teachers; how- 
ever, some concern was indicated also that there be someone responsible for 
keeping track of a student's entire program and maJcing sure it meets his 
needs* During the spring much less concern was expressed about the sched- 
uling and advising processes; familiarity which the mechanics and courses, 
a new course guide with renumbered courses, and a reduced survey of course 
interest form all probably contributed to this. 

Curriculum 

The new curriculum is probably one of the areas where feelings are most 

divided. Many students and teachers are enthusiastic about the new 

courses and the flexibility of the new curriculum. However, the variety 

and flexibility etre obtained at the cost of considerably more work on 

the part of teachers emd considerably more responsibility in course choice 

on the part of students, as well as at the cost of many more incorrect 

decisions being made* The curriculum is already decreasing in effective 

size somewhat — by eliminating some courses from the course survey form, 

the senior highs have reduced the nmber of courses available to students 

from about 700 to between hOO and 600, depending on the school. About 

30% of the courses in the curriculum are offered at fewer than 5 hie^h schools. 

An examination of enrollment patterns by sex and ethnicity indicates that 
there are some definite differences in the kinds of courses taken by stu- 
dents of different ethnic background, as well as definite discrepancies by 
sex. 



Communication with parents 

This is an area where dissatisfaction cajae through very clearly in some in- 
stances, although the majority of parents were satisfied with their commu- 
nication from the school on various topics. However, a substantial minor- 
ity felt that they did not know what was going on, whether in the schools 
or with their children, and were concerned about it. 



Year-round school 

Teachers and others expressed an interest in year round schools; however, 
most parents and students and nearly half the teachers would still want 
summer off, suggesting that it might be difficult to run a four -quarter sys- 
tem on a voluntary basis. 
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DECISION QUESTIONS ADDRESSED 



INTRODUCTION 

la proper context, the decision questions for an evaluation are formulated 
the decision makers involved, with technical assistance from the evalu- 
ation staff, during the design phase of an evaluation. When the questions 
are formulated, evaluation then ser^^'es the decision -making process "by pro- 
viding information relevant to those questions and assisting the appropri- 
ate adminstrators to arrive ^t a recommendation concerning the decision. 
Ultimate responsibility for the decisions always rests with the particular 
dec is ion -makers charged with that responsibility. 

For the quarter system evaluation the decision questions were formulated 
initially by the senior high principals and the secondary coordinators. 
They were then extensively reviewed by the Director of Secondary Education, 
the Assistant Directors of Secondary Education, and others, then reviewed 
again by the persons who initially formulated them. The final cesign in- 
cluded 19 decision questions on whi h a variety of information was gathered. 

For the 1975-1976 school year, a different procedure from the past has 
been adopted regarding the recommendations. Formerly, the ORE staff made 
recommendations based on their perceptions of the evaluation findings. 
This year the policy adopted in AISD is for ORE to provide the relevant 
administi'ators and decision -makers with a copy of the decision questions 
and evaluation findings. These administrators will have the responsibility 
for making recoramendabions which will be forwarded to the Board of Trustees 
along with the final report. 

It should be noted that , while the information provided here is relevant 
and useful in making the decisions, other factors also must influence 
these decisions; some of these cannot be measured in any objective sense; 
others could be measured by ORE, but can much more easily be assessed di- 
rectly by the decision-makers involved. Thus, while it is hoped that the 
decisions made will take into account the evaluation findings presented 
here, they will inevitably reflect other information which is not docu- 
mented here as well. This information is indicated in the recommendations 
forwarded to the Board under "OTHER CONSIDERATIONS." 



SYSTEM-LEVEL QUESTIONS 

1, Should the Austin Independent School District work to have the 
state mandate for the quarter system rescinded? 
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RELEVANT FINDINGS: 



The information relevant to this decision will continue to he 
collected for several years. During the 1975-1976 school year 
the evaluation collected haseline data which will he used to 
examine the results of the quarter system as it hecomes estah- 
lished. At present there are many prohlems associated with the 
implementation of the quarter system, hut many of these are de- 
creasing with experience. Data gathered over the next several 
years will give a clearer picture of what prohlems are permanent 
and what the long-term effects of the change are. 

Among the kinds of information gathered as haseline data are 
achievement scores, study hahits scores, graduation and drop-out 
rates, attitude toward school, attendance rates and others. 

EVALUATION FINDITTGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
Miscellaneous findings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will he made hy the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 



Should Austin move towau'd some form of year-roxind schooling? 
RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Most parents would prefer that their children have summer terms off. 

The majority of teachers favor year-round schooling; however, Uo to 
^0% would prei'er to have summer off. 

The majority of students would also want summer off. However, 
nearly a fifth would he interested in attending all four qusirters . 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 5, 29. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This year recommendations will he made hy the appropriate adminis- 
strative staff. 



3. Should the Austin Independent School District continue the re- 
vised curriculum, including the expanded numher of electives and 
the larger number of courses? 

RELEVANT INFORMATION: 

The number of courses in the semester curriculimi was approximately 
350. The nine high schools made available on the course surveys 
for the coming year between 1+12 and 588 of the 700 courses in the 
new curriculum. 

During 1975-1976 the average number of different courses in a 
quarter taught at the high schools ranged from 159 to 279, 

Approximately 70^ of courses taJten by students in AISD are in re- 
quired areas, 

College**bound twelfth graders have an average of about 15 credits 
in non -academic areas other than PE by the end of winter quarter. 

Students feel very strongly that the variety and choice of courses 
are desirable. They also feel that they are learning at least as 
much as under the semester system. 

The majority of parents feel that there are not too many electives; 
the percent has increased slightly since fall. However, about one- 
quarter do feel that there are too many electives. The majority 
also feel that the number of courses offered is satisfactory, and 
that their children can obtain the basic skills he needs as well as 
under the semester system. 

Teachers are enthusiastic about the new ciirriculum; in spite of 
problems such as large numbers of course pi-eparations , they feel 
on the whole that the number and variety of courses is SLn advan- 
tage of the quarter system, 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 5j 6, 9, 10, 29* 
Miscellajieous findings, 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This year reccmmendetions will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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Should graduation requirements be changed? 
RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

About 10% of all cotirses taken are taken in required areas. 

The average coUege -hound student hy the end of winter quarter of 
his senior year has approximately 6 credits in science, 6 in 
college-prep math, 2 in foreign langmges, and 10 in social stud- 
ies and language arts* 

Most former students responding to a questionnaire said they vere 
admitted to the college of their choice or were working at satis- 
factory jobs. 

Most former students in college feel that they were adequately pre- 
pared. Just over half the former ?tudents working said that their 
courses had prepared them for their jobs. 

About half the former students responding felt that graduation re- 
quirements shoiJ.d remain unchanged. Most of the rest thought they 
should be made harder. 

About two thirds of AISD*s students report wanting to attend some 
kind of college when they graduate. About 13% of the former stu- 
dents responding were in a college of some kind. 

xhe average Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores for the district 
are roughly 30 points above the national average. The score? have 
declined slightly over the pa3t three years, paralleling the na- 
tional decline. 

By the end of twelfth gic:do A. .'^ students are near the national 
average in all areas of achievement except writing that are mea- 
sured J)y the standstrdized test administered by the district. 
There is a gradual rise in average score compared to nationwide 
norms from ninth through twelfth grade. In social studies there 
is a dramatic rise between tenth and eleventh grades. 

The majority '^f teachers and other secondary faculty feel that 
AISD is doing an adequate Job of preparing college-bound students. 
There is a lot more question about the preparation of non-college 
bound students . 

Approximately one fifth of the total number of students in high 
sq^bool graduate each year. 




Slightly under one tenth of the high school students in the dis- 
trict drop out each year, 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 1, 2, 3, 6, 11, l8. 
Miscellaneous findings, 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will "be made "by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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What level of financial support is needed for materials, inservic^, 
course outlines, etc? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Course outlines are generally seen as useful and relevant, needing 
few changes , although some cover an inappropriate amount of mate- 
rial and need revisions. 

Teachers, principals, other school faculty and secondary coordi- 
nators all indicate materials as theiir highest priority for addi- 
tional funding. 

The lack of texts and materials for new courses is mentioned as a 
problem "by principals, teachers and coordinators; parents also 
mentioned a lack of appropriate materials as a problem. 

Course outlines were seen "by teachers and principals as veiy valu- 
able, hut little priority was given to additional financial support. 
Few changes were seen as needed in the outlines for the coming year, 
and only a few new ones are in preparation. 

Two principals indicated a need for inservice for their faculty in 
data processing, registration mechanics, or curriculum; however, 
four indicated that no additional inservice was needed SLnd three in- 
dicated that they did not want any inservice for their staffs or 
that it- was a distraction, especially when it pulled teachers from 
classes • 

Most groups rank inservice below such things as materials and 
additional peroonnel in priority. 

Other areas indicated as possibly needing additional financial sup- 
port were additional personnel (espe ially data processing clerks 
and departmental aides); time off for department chairpersons, and 
support for registration procedures and data processing, 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 2^*, 25. 

RECOMI^IDATIONS : 

This year recoimnendations will oe made by the appropriate adruinis- 
trative staff. 
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6a, Does the quarter system require changes in minimum and maximum 
class size? 



RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

During the spring over half of the teachers interviewed said they 
would be willing to teach larger sections in some courses in ex- 
change for smaller sections in others • This was a substantial 
increase from those willing to do so in the fall. 

About one fifth of the courses listed in the master schedule had 
enrollments under 20 students, (For some of these, one teacher 
was teaching several courses during the same period). Very few 
courses with an enrollment above 35 were listed, 

EVALUATION FUNDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation question 19, 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This yeai* recommendation will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 



6b, Does the quarter system require changes in the role of the depart- 
ment chedrpersons? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS : 

Since the implementation of the quarter system, the department 
chairperson role has involved more responsibility for advising, 
schedxiling, course assignment, coordination of materials and equip- 
ment, coordination of various department activities esid increasing 
responsibility as a link between administration and the teachers. 

Both teachers and principals favor strongly the present method of 
assigning classes, which involves the department chairperson very 
heavily. 

Most principals and coordinators indicate an off period as the most 
valuable assistance for the department chairpersons. 

Many department chairpersons indicated that some of their responsi- 
bilities, such as accounting for and distributing books and mate- 
rials, could be assigned to someone else. 
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EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 
Evaluation question 20. 
RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate admini 
trative staff. 
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Shoxild the district provide transportation from school to school 
to back up the expanded curriculmn? 

RELEVANT FINDTOGS: 

Seven percent (7^) of parents in the fall and 5% of parents in the 
spring said that their children could not take a course because it 
vas offered only at another school and transportation was not 
available. 

About two-thirds of students reported getting all the courses they 
wanted to take. The rest failed to get at least one course for a 
variety of different reasons. 

Of the courses listed in the course guide, approximately one- third 
were listed on the survey forms of fewer than 5 high schools for 
the 1976-.1977 school year. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation question 27. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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B. PROGRAM-LEVEL QUESTIONS 



1. What changes should be made in course offerings in each depart- 
ment? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

AISD students are below the national norms in all subjects at the 
ninth grade. By twelfth grade they are nearly at the national 
norms in most subjects, but still veil below them in writing. 

Generally the opinion is that course Ox'ferings are adequate for 
preparing college-bound students and somewhat less adequate for 
preparing non-college-bound students. 

The majority of students feel that the. nimiber of courses is Just 
right in math, English, social studies, science and P.E. However, 
about a quarter feel that there are too few in social studies, 
science and P.E.; while about a quarter feel there are too many in 
English- 

The majority of teachers in social studies and science felt that 
there shoxild be more sequencing of their courses; the majority of 
teachers in other areas did not • 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation question 1, 6, 
Miscellaneous findings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
'trative staff. 
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2, What changes should be made in the format of course outlines? 
RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Most teachers felt that the course outlines were satisfactory and 
useful without needing changes. The area most often mentioned as 
needing to be changed from some outlin.es was the amount of mate- 
erial covered • The section used least was the sxiggested equipment 
and materials, but the majority of teachers reported using this 
section also. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 
Evaluation question 2h, 
R|;COMMENDATIONS: 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 



3. \fliat changes need to be made in instructional methogology in each 
department? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Achievement scores for the district are below the national norms in 
all areas; they increase ^to near the national norms in all areas ex- 
cept \rriting. The weakest area in writing is capitalization SLnd 
punctuation. In math computation is lower than basic concepts. 

Students feel that the quality of teaching under the quarter system 
is about the same as it was under the semester system, 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 1, 12, 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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4. Does the pattern of prerequisites need to be modified in some 
areas to facilitate scheduling? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Teachers in social studies and science indicated that more 
sequencing was needed for courses in their areas, even if this 
meant that students had less choice about courses. 

Some principals continue to list scheduling single sections and 
trailer courses (courses offered each quarter for those who 
failed the previous quarter) as a problem. 

Principals and teachers listed scheduling as being less of a 
problem in the spring than in the fall. 

EVALUATION EINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 10, 29. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate 
administrative staff. 
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5. Does the advising procedure need modifications? How? 
RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Over a third of students indicated that they did not have enough 
information for choosing courses. 

About half the teachers interviewed in the fall cited advising as 
a major problem of the quarter system; this had fallen to about one 
quarter in the spring. 

Other faculty felt that changes in the advising procedure were def- 
initely needed. Among changes mentioned were providing more train- 
ing for advisors, coordinating more between counselors and advisors, 
and giving more of the responsibility for advising to teachers • 

FrincippJ.s indicated that the new course guide and nev ntaibering 
system for courses were very helpful this spring. 

Parents feel on the whole that their students are^ allowed to take 
the courses they want or need. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 13, 1^, 15- 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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Should course fairs "be continued? 



RELEVABT FINDINGS: 

Most students and peirents who have attended a course fair found 
them useful* 

Principals reported mixed success vith course fairs held in 
Junior highs "by senior high personnel. 

Most secondary coordinators thought course fairs should "be con- 
tinued. 

The majority of non-teaching secondary faculty thought course 
fairs were useful and shoulc*. "be continued, "but the percent saying 
they should not "be continued rose from faJ.l bo spring. Modifica- 
tions suggested included getting course fairs "better orgemized, 
involving teachers more, and stressing their importance to stu- 
dents more, 

EVALUATION FirrDINGS REFERENCED: 
Evaluation question l6. 
RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will "be made "by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 




7. Who should "bear the primary responsibility for advising students? 
Homeroom teachers? Subject area teachers? Counselors? Parents? 



RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Students felt that subject area teachers were the best sources of 
information. 

Teachers felt that subject area teachers in fact provided the most 
information to students; they also felt that this was appropriate. 

Other secondary faculty indicated subject area teachers as the most 
appropriate advisors by a majority in the springy though not in the 
fall. 

Counselors were the advisor choice of the largest number of parents 
in both fall and spring; however, the percent of parents choosing 
counselors in the spring declined, largely in favor of subject area 
teachers. 

Nearly half the students questioned indicated that they did not 
have enough information for choosing courses. 

EVALUATION FINDMGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation question 13. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will be made by the approprate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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8. Should there "be revisions in the placement tests? 



RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Both the Orientation to Language Arts (OLA) test and the Science 
Proficiency Test (SPT) were found to give reasonably consistent 
scores • 

A number of problems in the relative difficulty of subtests and in 
the comparability of the subtests were identified for the OLA test. 

A few items on the SPT do not seem to relate very well to score on 
the whole test, but in general the items seem to be of reasonable 
difficulty and the test seems to be reasonably cohesive. 

Students who passed ^-'.^ SPT in 1975 and thfr-^v teachers both report 
that the students have done well in more advanced courses without 
the introductory course. The students make largely As and Bs. 

Approximately 5% of the students taking the SPT reached the passing 
criterion. 

The OLA test was replaced for the spring, 1976 administration, 
EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERaiCED: 
Evaluation question 26. 
RECOM^NDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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•9. Should changes he made in the way teachers are assigned courses? 
If so, vhat changes? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

Teachers reported being satisfied vith the way courses are assigned. 

Principals reported that the procedure for assigning courses vorked 
well; the only problems indicated were the large numher of different 
courses some teachers had to prepare for and the need to change some 
classes Just "before the quarter started "because of changes in staff- 
ing or enrollments, 

EVALUATION FINDING^ REFERENCED: 

Mscellaneous findings, 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will "be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 



10, Should teachers be provided more training to handle added advising 
responsibility and revised and expanded courses? 

RELEVANT FINDDIGS: 

The majority of teachers and principals did not feel that teachers 
needed additional training, although some teachers felt that addi- 
tional training for teaching specific courses would be useful. 

Non-teaching faculty in the high schools felt that teachers carry- 
ing out advising needed training in graduation requirements, voca- 
tional and college guidance, and course content. 

Students felt that teachers were their best soiirce of information 
regarding courses to take. 

Coordinators saw a need for instruction of teachers in new course 
content as the primary priority for training. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 21, 22. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will be made by the appropriate adminis- 
trative staff. 
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11 • In vhat other ways should staff development prograii*3 he modified? 
RELEVANT FINDINGS: 



Several principals expressed concern ahout teachers and other 
school personnel being pulled frjm the schools on regular work 
days for training and other activities. 

Teachers expressed a desire to share ideas with othnr teachers of 
the same courses, an*^. to he exposed to new teachiz;g techniques and 
materials . 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 
Evaluation q'.estions 21, 22. 
RECOMMEiroATIONS: 

This year recommendations will he provided hy the appropriate 
administrative staff. 
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12a • Should the schools improve communication vith parents regarding 
the purpose of the quarter system and the progress of its imple- 
mentation? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

In the fall less than half the parents questioned said they had 
enough information a"bout the quarter system, and only a fourth 
said they had received most of ^their information from the schools . 
In the spring the number saying' they had enough information vas up 
to 66^, "but fewer than one in five said they had received most of 
their information from the schools. 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 

Evaluation questions 30,, 31* 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

This year recommendations will "be provided "by the appropriate ad- 
ministrative staff. 



12b. Should the schools improve communication with parents regarding 
their own children's progress? 

RELEVANT FINDINGS: 

The majority of parents said they were not told enough about their 
child ' s progress . 

When asked if their child's skixls in math and English were ade- 
quate, during the fall a third of parents said they did not know 
for math skills; a fourth did not know for English skills. During 
the spring, about a fifth of parents said they did not know for 
both areas. (This was prior to the achievement testing in the 
spring) . 

EVALUATION FINDINGS REFERENCED: 
Evaluation questions 30, 31. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

This year recommendations will be provided by the appropriate ad- 
ministrative ctaff. 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



A, raOGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The 1975-76 school year heralded a new approach to secondary education in 
the Austin Independent School District, A new quarter system wap planned 
and implemented by the District to replace the traditional semes l«jr system 
plan. The quarter system was implemented in all secondary schools, "both 
Junior and senior high, The major focus of this discussion will "be on 
high schools since the quarter system implementation at the junior high 
level mostly involved calendar changes while at the -senior high level 
quarter system implementation has "been much more extensive and innovative. 
Although this was the first year for the quarter system in Austin, the 
concept of quarter system plans is not new. 

Frequently Used Quarter System Designs 

The initial move away from the traditional school calendar began when 
educators became concerned about overcrowded school buildings not being 
utilized during the entire calendar year. Plans for quarter systems 
began with the idea that by utilizing school buildings on a twelve-month 
schedule, student vacations could be staggered throughout the year, 
preventing the need for construction of additional building facilities to 
handle larger enrollments. There are three basic extendetl year models 
which have been adopted or considered for adoption by various school 
districts throughout the country: the U5-15 plan, the four-quarter plan 
and* the quinmester plan. Both the i+5-15 plan and the four-quarter plan 
utilize school facilities year-round (2l+0 class days); the student body 
is divided into four groups with only three groups utilizing the school 
building at any one time. In the i+5-15 plan each grotip attends class for 
four nine-week sessions with each session followed by a 15-school-day 
vacation. In the four-quarter plan, 2^+0 school days are divided into four 
quarters with each student group attending three of the four quarters. In 
the quinmester plan, 225 class days are divided into l+5-day sessions; each 
of five groups of students attend classes for four of the five sessions. 
Vacations are staggered so that the school building is utilized by only 
four groups of students during any one i+5-day session. These quarter system 
plauis are illustrated in Figure III-l, 

There are numerous variations on the three basic plans including one in 
which the school operates all year and students may enroll at any time as 
long as length of attendance conforms to state requirements. As of the 
1973-7^ school year, 12k schools in 2h states were operating on some form of 
quarter system and many other districts were piloting quarter system programs 
during the 197^-75 school year. Various school districts throughout the 
country have performed feasibility studies. These studies reveal that year- 
round operation offers a variety of educational objectives such as allevia- 
tion of overcrowded conditions , shorter terms to provide both variety of 
subject matter and more in-depth coverage of various subjects, A school 
district may choose from among a number of objectives and tailor its 
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Figure III-l: THE MOST PROMINENT QUARTER SYSTEM PLANS. 
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school calendar to complement its objectives. For example, if allevia- 
tion of crowded conditions is a prime objective, a district might choose a 
year-round school calendar. 

Although initial adoptions of quarter system or extended year programs 
began with economic motivations emd the desire to more fully utilize 
existing facilities, many educators have begun to stress the educational 
benefits to students of extended year programs. Some of the potential 
benefits that have been put forth are indicated in the following quote: 

"School districts that switch to an extended year often redesign 
their curriculum to fit the new schedule. This usually means dev- 
eloping more and shorter courses than are called for by the tradi- 
tional school calendar. Students are thus presented with a 
greater variety of courses from which to choose. One high school 
that helped pioneer the extended school year nearly tripled the 
nmber of courses it offered after making the switch. 

Students are better able to grasp the goals of shorter courses, 
thus teachers find it easier to maintain their interest. 

Students can't fall as far behind in a short course as they do 
under the semester system. If a student does flunk, he's set 
b§Lck only a few weeks instead of half a year or more... 

Teachers have an opportunity to make more money. Under many 
plems they have the choice of a standard nine-month contract or 
an extended contract with a one-third increase in pay. There is 
a potential for saving money in the long run..." 

(The Kiplinger Magazine, 197^) 

The Quarter System in Texas 

The school calendar in Texas, as in other states, was originally established 
to conform to the needs of an agrarian economy (Blanton, 1971). School 
children were needed at home during the smmner months to help with crops. 
With the changing needs of society, the increased enrollment in schools and 
the cott of providing new school buildings, alternative school calendars 
have been proposed for adoption in Texas. A special legislative committee 
of the Texas Legislature studied the advantages and disadvantages of adopt- 
ing an extended school year plan in Texas. It was decided that the major 
disadvantages could be solved by allowing flexibility for each school district 
in the state to adopt quarter system plans consistent with district needs. 
The committee also found that extended year programs offered the possibility 
of saving tax dollars while offering students more educational «xivantages 
and more parttime Job opportunities. It was found that many businesses 
and industries need parttime help throughout the year but can find help only 
during summer months when the Job market is flooded with students who must 
compete for employment. The Committee conducted hearings in various cities 
across the state and in 19T1 the 62nd session of the Texas Legislature 
passed legislation calling for implementation of the quarter system in Texas 
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schools. This legislation does not require school districts to operate 
on a year-round l^asis "but does require that a school must operate at least 
three quarters and provide l80 days of instruction for all students. 
Pour quarters or year-round operation is optional according to the indivi- 
dual needs of each school district, A copy of House Bill numher 1078 
relating to operation of the quarter system in Texas schools, may he seen 
in A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON QUARTER SYSTEM PLAITS, 1975-76 
(Matuszek^ et al,, 1975). 

Reasons for adoption of the quarter system in Texas appear in a Texas 
Education Agency (TEA) publication (1972) which states that the quarter 
system and year-round school plans provide "...a means to incorporate nev 
and viable alternatives in schooling. An increasing involvement of 
students in developing their plan of study is possible because of the 
flexibility and broadened opportunities. The particular quarter system 
plan chosen by a local district will depend greatly on the needs of the 
community. By incorporating the advantages and working out the specific 
problems, a school system can grow and expand to include all educational 
aspects of its community and increase mutxially beneficial relationships." 

In addition, the legislated change to a quarter system in Texas schools 
was initiated to (l) allow "...more efficient and economical use of school 
facilities and staff..." and/or (2) promote "...improvement of educational 
programs for students..." Various guidelines for use of the quarter system 
in Texas have been dispensed by TEA. One such publication, "Guides for 
Curriculum Planning for the Quarter System," (1973), presents a rationale 
for use of the quarter system. ^Acording to this docment, the mcdn adveui- 
tages to be gained from change to a quarter system are presentation of 
greater variety of instruction with more experimental, remedial, adveuiced 
and intensive course offerings. In addition, the new curriculum gives to 
each school district the flexibility to tailor its educational program to 
its students and community. Some examples of how various school districts 
in Texas have interpreted the mandated implementation of a quarter system 
follow. 

The Quarter System and the Secondary Program in AISD 

The AISD secondary program contains 11 Junior high schools (grades 7 and 
8) and nine high schools (grades 9-12).^. The evaluation of AISD's quarter 
system has been conducted primarily at the high school level. Therefore 
only brief mention of Junior high characteristics will be made. 

Differences in School Characteristics: There is a wide range in size of AISD*s 
secondary schools. At the Junior high level there are approximately 
10,500 students. The largest Junior high has approximately 1300 students; 
the si^allest, approximately 700. The others are fairly evenly distributed 
between these two. At the high school level the largest school has approx- 
imately 3100 students; the smallest, approximately 1350. Other schools have 
enrollments of approximately 2U50, 2250, 1925, l800, 1725, 165O and lUOO. 

Physical facilities of Austin ♦s high schools also vary somewhat. In addition 
to self-contained facilities, four of the high schools have large open- 
class areas where the concepts of open-class teaching are practiced in vary- 
ing degrees. P^sical sizes of high schools also vary with some schools 
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suffering from overcrowding and aome having enrollments too small to offer 
as extensive a curriculum as the larger schools. 

Another area of variance is in the industrial arts program at the different 
schools. In fact, one high school, of the nine Austin schools, is considered 
**the** industrial arts center and many students commute to this school for 
training in various industrial arts. 

There is a limited amount of "busing, "but the ethnic make-up of the high 
Schools varies from almost total minority enrollment to almost total Anglo 
enrollment. To a large extent, school populations are uniform in socio- 
economic status and ethnicity "because high schools are located within 
"neigh"bor hoods whose populations are relatively homogeneous. 

Pupil/teacher ratio varies very little from school to school. The number 
of teachers at each school varies from 150 at the largest school to 80 
at the smallest. However, the average pupil/teacher ratio for Austin's 
high school is approximately 19 to 1. The smallest pupil/teacher ratio 
found for an individual school was 16 to 1; the largest was 22 to 1. 
This average does not indicate actual class size "because the num"ber of 
teachers counted for averaging at each school included librarians, resource 
teachers and others who do not have regular classes. Class size is also 
affected "by the fact that most teachers teach only five periods a day, while 
many students take classes for six. 

Due to the rapid growth in recent years of Austin's population, there aue 
a number of new high schools. There are no very old high school buildings 
in use in Austin; the oldest were built in the early 1950*s, and three of 
the nine high schools wero built and opened since 1970. Building and educa- 
tional concepts, however, have changed considerably since the older build- 
ings of the 1950 *s were constructed. Therefore, there are some very real 
differences in physical facilities such as open-classrooms, more extensive 
facilities for fine arts programs and industrial arts programs (larger band 
halls, little theatres, well-equipped art rooms, etc.). In addition, one 
of Austin *s newest schools was built with a totally new architectural 
concept which is designed to facilitate recent innovative educational 
concepts for large xirban schools. 

Budget for All Secondary Schools in Austin : During the first year of 
quarter system operation (1975-76) the total district budget was approx- 
imately $66 million, a per pupil expenditure of approximately $1^0. 
Approximately half of this money came from state funds; the rest was local — 
primarily from property taxes. The tax rate for 1975-76 was $1.72/$100 
assessed valuation. Of this amount, approximately $22 million was budgeted 
for the secondary schools: approximately $20 million for sc^iool personnel, 
including teachers and principals; approximately $1.5 million for funds 
spent through the central administration (including $500,000 available for 
materials, etc), and approximately $500,000 for career education, which is 
focused largely at the secondary level. 
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The Quarter Systeip, in Austin 

The quarter system, as it has "been implemented in Austin, is more a 
trimester plan than a "true" quarter or extended year plan. Three fuJ.l 
terms of instruction are provided with an optional siimmer quarter for which 
tuition must he paid. At the secondary levels the new quajrter system plan 
includes more modifications at the high school level than at the Junior 
high level. The major change at the Junior high level has "been in the 
school year calendar with the new quarter calendar hase.d on a trimester 
plan. The school year for Junior high has simply been divided into three 
iL-veek quarter terms rather than two l8-week semester terms. This trimester 
calendar has also heen adopted at the high school level; however, the entire 
high school curriculum has undergone extensive renovation. Thus, having 
an extended or year-round program was not the prime objective of Austin's 
secondary schools. Nevertheless, nvuneroufj educational advantages are 
expected to accrue to students such as: 

1. a more flexible curriculum with a greater range of choice 
for students; 

2. more individualized pletns of study; 

3. a revised and updated curriculum waich can present more 
experimental, remedial, advemced and intensive course 
offerings ; 

U. increased involvement of students in developing their own 
plan of study; 

5. concentration of courses into shorter terms lessening 
time required for remedial or make-up work; 

6. more frequent student evaluations (e.g,, grade reports 
each 6 or 12 weeks rather theui 9 or l8); 

7. phorter courses to maintain student interest at a high 
level ; and 

8. decreased emphasis on grade levels since many courses can 
be taken regardless of age or grade level. 

Implementation of the quarter system in the Austin Independent School 
District actually began in November 1972. A Secondary Study Committee 
was appointed by the District to explore the quarter system for its useftd- 
ness in individualizing education in Austin's schools. The study continued 
into 1973 with a proposed implementation target date of Fall 1973* It 
was found that four requirements had to be satisfied before implementation 
of the quarter system could occur. These requirements were: 

1. curriculum revision; 

2. a scheduling system; 

3. data processing support; and 

k. materials/equipment for new courses. 

Mandatory implementation of the qucirter system was extendec^ by the Texas 
Legislature to the 1975-76 school year. According to the requirements of 
the legislation, the Austin Independent School District is implementing 
the quarter system during 1975-76 by dividing the school calendar into 
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three periods of three months each vith an optional fourth period in the 
summer. Students may attend the fourth or sunmier quarter if desired. 
This "extra" term offers students an opportunity for remediatio;*, enrich- 
ment or acceleration toward early graduation (a four year high school 
program could "be completed in less than four years ty attending all four 
quarter periods for three years). However, funds are not supplied "by the 
state for attendance during four quarters in one year. These funds must 
come from either tuition or district funding. The Austin quarter system 
plan is illustrated in Figure III-2. 

Additional impetus for the revitalization of the semester system curricula 
stems' from the ""back to basics" approach to education. In major academic 
areas such a math, language arts, social studies and science, curricula 
have undergone extensive planning and redesign to include numerous "basic 
skills course offerings such as: fundamentals of math; orientation to 
language arts; more numerous courses designed to improve reading skills, 
including courses in speed reading; and courses designed to improve student 
knowledge of the sciences such as introduction to science and cell "biology. 
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B. CONTEJO? DESCRIPTION 



This fineJ. report presents a review of an objective evaluation of Austin's 
quarter system implementation. As with any objective eveiluation, the 
goEuLs and philosophy of the new program have necessarily "been reduced to 
strictly measurable and quantifiable objectives, such as student achieve- 
ment test scores, etc. In so doing, many environmental factors which 
constitute the **context" into which the program has been placed cannot be 
systematically evaluated. A representation of a typical environment which 
affects school programs may be seen in Figure III -3, It seems appropriate 
to consider some environmental factors which may have affected the quarter 
system during its first year of implementation. Among these have been 
resistance to change, and the political, social, economic, administrative 
and communication environments of the community. 

These are limited m^chemisms for internal chemge, renewal or innovation 
within the American educational system (lanni and McNeill, 1968), This 
is perhaps a factor which has affected implenentation of the quarter system. 
With any new innovation there are many complex issues involved in the 
transfer of an educational concept to actual practice. In a discussion 
of technological forecasting. Bright (1972) states that the process of 
tremslating technological innovation into physical reality includes 
''...the act of invention, ,, initiation of the,,, idea, acquisition of 
necessary knowledge, its transfer into usable hardware or procedures, 
its introduction into society, and its diffusion and adoption to the point 
where its impact is significant," These aspects of adopting new innova- 
tions are certainly present in the implementation of an educational program. 
In addition, the environment into which eui educational innovation is placed 
is often itself one which is very complex. Implementation of the quarter 
system program might be referred to as **a complex educational innovation" 
(Hall, 197'*) which has been placed into em already complex environment. 
This environment is illustrated in Figure III-3. 

In addition, implementation of a new school program involves many demands 
on those persons responsible for the program such as teachers, adminis- 
trators, principals, students and others. Full implementation can occur 
only after all persons involved have proceeded through various levels of 
awareness, acceptance and competence. Charters and Jones (1973) have 
outlined four stages through which an innovation progresses, 

. Level 1 - Institutional Commitment 

. Level 2 - Structural Context (^nanges in formal and physical 
conditions) 

. Level 3 - Role Performance (staff perspective-changes in actual 
teaching performance) 

. Level k - Learning Activities (student perspective) 

Further levels of implementation have been amplified in work done at 
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RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 
(Hech«nics of InpUotntacion 
and developnenc of conpecence) 



POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 
(School Board , Legislature, 
special Inceresc groups) 



SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
(Auscin cocdunicy) 



' THE SCHOOL 
(Sew school program) 



MA^gVGEMENr 
(School adoiniscracors) 



INTERNAL RESOURCES 
AND FACILITIES 
(Teachers, architecture, 
oiaterlals , equipment, etc . ) 



COMMUNICATION ENVIRONMENT 
(News (nedla) 



ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 
(AISD budget federal 
funding) 



ADMINISTRATIVE ENVIRONMENT 
(AISD, TEA. Southern 
Association of Schools, 
Federal Court Restrictions) 




Figure III-3: TYPICAL ENVIROI^MENT AFFECTING SCHOOL PROGRAMS, 
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The University of Texas by the Research and Development Cent«t: for Teacher 
Education • This work relates to the theory that different types of concerns 
are expressed by people involved in innovation which are related directly 
to the stages through which the innovation must progress (see Figure III-U). 
Progression through these levels involves time and the acquisition of 
knowledge and experience in the use of new methods and materials. 

For the quarter system program, progression through levels of acceptance 
is particularly complex in view of the fact that schools are attempting 
implementation of more than one innovation. Austin's quarter system 
contains both a new calendar emd a new curriculum. In concept, a new 
curricuJum and a new school calendar seem to be only two separate innovations. 
However, each involves many facets, such as modifications in teaching 
strategies and acquainting meimbers of the school district w^*:h nvunerous 
new policies of implementation. Each facet of the new system constitutes 
an innovation euid each must proceed separately through levels of iniiovation 
such as those shown in Figure III-^). For example, with introduction of 
the new calendar, teachers must adjust the amount of material to be covered 
in each new quarter course. New inservice sessions must be planned to 
acquaint members of the school district with policies and changes in regular 
routines such as scheduling and registration procedures. Adjustments 
are also needed in budgeting, and since Austin's new curriculvun is much 
more comprehensive than it has been in the past, provisions must be made 
for the acquisition of new materials complementary to the program. 

Schools adopting new programs must cope with other elements existing within 
an already structured environment (see Figiire III-3) . The political 
environment has certainly had an effect upon implementation of Auctin's 
quarter system. First, change to the quarter system was mandated by the 
state legislature. Thus, while it may or may not have desired a quarter 
system plan, AISD was not given this choice. Second, time lines for 
quarter system implementation were set by the legislature. The planning 
of a new program as extensive as Austin's could have been affected by 
such time constraints. 

The political environment of AISD also includes a school board which 
may impose constraints on implementation because of its need to comply 
with federal and state legislation. The administrators of new school 
programs must also work closely with the school board in order tc reconcile 
the needs of various groups within the community. 

Community needs are of prime importance to the implementation of Austin's 
quarter system. Austin, the site of the state capital and "the state's 
largest university, has a particularly complex social environment. The 
very heterogeneity of Austin's social environment places a responsibility 
on schools to reconcile differing community needs and desires. The ethnic 
makeup of Austin also contributes to the need for very comprehensive 
educational programs; implementation of the quarter system required 
cognizance of this fact. 

One requirement of public education which seems to be echoing from increas- 
ingly large segments of the Austin commui. .ty is for more emphasis on 
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Stage of Concern 


Expressions of Concern 


Unaware 


I don't know anything about in (the Innovation). 




A. nave neara aoouc cne innovaciouy but l don t 
know nuch about It. 


ExnlorA t Ion 


now uiucn o^ my c ime wouio use oi cms innovation 
take? 


Early Trial 


I seem to be spending all my time In getting 
material ready for students • 


Limited Impact 


I can now see how this Innovation relates to 
other things I am doing. 


Maxiiaum Benefit 


X am conce rned abou t re la ting the effects of 
this innovation with what other Instructors 
are doing. 


Renewal 


I am trying a variation In my use of the Inno- 
vation that looks like it is going to result 
In even greater effects. 



This table has been taken from the following paper with the author *s permission. 
Gene Hall. The concerns-based adoption model: A developmental conceptualisation 
of the adoption process within educational Institutions. Paper presented at 
the American Educational Research Association, Annual Meeting (Chicago: April, 
197A) . 



Figure III-4: STAGES OF CONCERN AND TYPICAL EXPRESSIONS OF CONCERN 
ABOUT AN INNOVATION. 
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basic skills for students. Regardless of community diversity, there is 
apparently a gap between public expectations and realization of these 
expectations by public school students (Graham, 197^. As a corollary, 
one request issuing from the Austin community is a plea for a "back-to 
basics" curriculum. This plea has had a very definite effect on Austin's 
quarter system evolution, as the developers of the new curriculum would be 
likely to attest. 

The public has r.^.f^o made known to the AISD the feeling that many students 
are not being reached by the system on an individual level. Because of this 
public sentiment, the desire to make the system more responsive to indi- 
viduals was a guiding influence when designing the new calendar and the 
new curriculum. The variety of new courses, including many which provide 
intensive training in basic skills, should theoretically satisfy indivi- 
dual needs. The paradox here is that offering students more individualized 
courses requires the students themselves to exercise much more responsi- 
bility in choosing courses complementary to specific educational needs 
than was exercised under the semester system. Thus, Austin's schools, 
in adopting a more flexible curriculum, must wrestle with locus of respon- 
sibility. Opinions are divided on whether this responsibility should rest 
with parents, schools or students. 

One portion of the communication environment is the Austin news riedia 
which may exert either a positive or a negative effect. This was vividly 
illustrated in the attitudinal information collected for the quarter 
system evaluation. Parents of AISD students were given questionnaires 
asking for their opinions of Austin's new quarter system. Answers to 
these questionnaires varied considerably according to uhe proximity of 
their return to press coverage of Austin's schools. Those questionnaires 
returned after a series of articles about the schools published during 
the fall tended to be more negative than those returned when there was 
little press coverage. 

Very definite constraints are placed on new program implementation by 
the economic environment. Obviously, the developers of Austin's quarter 
system were compelled to consider the AISD, individual taxpayers, and 
federal budgets when implementing the new quarter system. Funds for the 
acquisition of new materials and support personnel needed to supplement 
the new program could not exceed available resources. 

Finally, the administrative environment requires the implementation of a 
curriculum and calendar which satisfies the educational requirements of 
the Texas Education Agency, the federal courts, and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Schools. All curriculum chsmges must be approved by TEA and 
major interschool shifts of stuients of differing SES must be cleared 
with the federal courts. 

In sim3mary,^tHere are many factors which affect implementation of new 
programs. Some are amenable to measurement and these have been the main 
flubject of this final report. It is hoped that awarenei^j of the environ- 
mental factors not amenable to measurement can, however, prove useful in 
providing insight for interpreting the results of this year's quarter system 
evaluat ion . 
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C. ' EVALUATION DESCRIPTION 
Introduct ion 

The possiMlity of evaluating the quarter system first came to the attention 
of the Office of Research and Evaluation during 1973-7U as a result of 
feedback from various district administrate s regarding programs they felt 
most needed evaluation. The quarter system was high on the list of programs 
vhich were indicated as requiring assessment. Thus it seemed likely that 
the Office of Research and Evaluation would indeed "be asked to conduct an 
evalviation of the quarter system. 

Having decided that an evaluation of the quarter system would have high 
priority for the following year, the Office of Research and Evaluation began 
activities to design such an evaluation. During the spring, relatively 
little time wes available to spend on this task; however, several steps 
were carried out. A review of other district evaluations was undertaken 
in order to gain insight into the problems likely to occur in implementing 
our quarter system. In addition, meetings were held with the senior high 
principals and secondary coordinators to elicit possible decisions vhich 
would need to be made regarding the quarter system. These decisions were 
summarized and preliminary decision questions were prepared. Finally, 
€in estimated budget for carrying out a major evaluation of the quarter system 
was prepared and submitted to the district as part of the complete budget 
for the Office of Research and Evaluation. 

The next step taken was to review the decision questions formxilated during 
the spring and prepare a list of possible data sources which might be of 
assisteuice in making the decisions. This involved investigating what data 
were already available in the school system and considering what other kinds 
of useful data could be collected. When the tentative list of decision 
questions and possible sources of data had been prepared, a series of 
interviews was held with available secondary personnel. This included the 
Director and Assistant Directors of Secondary Education and several of 
the secondary coordinators. Si:*ce it was summer principals were not 
included at that time. The purpose of these meetings was to expand and 
clarify the decision questions, and discuss which data sources might be 
most useful to the secondary staff in reaching conclusions regarding 
each question. 

Through the cooperation of two secondary coordinators, a questionnaire was 
also administeied to a group of teachers to establish both their priorities 
for the evaluation questions and to ascertain which data they thought most 
relevant to each question. At the end of these reviews a preliminary 
design, consist"! ig of tentative evaluation questions ai.l methods for collect- 
ing data on these questions, was prepared. The preliminary design was 
reviewed with the AISD Board of Trustees and with several secondary 
administrators. At this stage the quarter system evaluation budget was 
approved, and the scope of the evaluation was established. A complete 
draft design was then produced, which included decision questions, evaluation 
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questions, overview of data collection and analysis, and a list of 
instruments with collection times. This draft was reviewed by the secon- 
dary central office administrators, the senior high school principals, 
the secondary coordinators, the Evaluation Advisory Committee and various 
other persons. 

V 

Finally, based on the input from various groups and the results of 
preliminary cost investigations, a final design was produced. This 
design reflected the same basic structure as the original design; it had, 
however, been modified in a number of ways. For instance, a xeview of 
past studies of ctudents who had graduated suggested that a great deal 
of effort was involved in collecting relatively little information. 
Thus, it was decided to conduct only a pilot study of former graduates 
this year, while making contacts to prepare current students to respond to 
questionnaires after graduation. On the other hand, the perceived impor- 
tance of teacher input was so great that a questionnaire to be given to 
all teachers during staff development time was added to the sample of 
teacher interviews originally planned. 

The final design was again reviewed by the Director and Assistant 

Directors of Secondary Education and by the senior high principals. 

It was then prepared for final distribution and reviewed by the Cabinet. 

The final design which grew out of this process -^s really far more than 
an evaluation of "the quarter system" alone. Although some evaluation 
questions do deal with the shorter terms and other aspects of the new 
calendar, many more focus on the new curriculum implemented at the same 
time. Furthermore, it proved to be impossible to separate these two 
aspects of the senior highs from all of the other facets of education 
in AISD. Thus the final design reflects information about many different 
aspects of the secondary schools; it might better be called an evaluation 
of the secondary curriculum, calendar and other characteristics. 

Quarter System Evaluation Staff and Budget 

The final budger. approved for the quarter system evaluation was approxi- 
mately $70,000. This included salaries for a senior evalua'or, two 
process evaluators, data specialist and a secretary. It also included 
money for data processing, reproduction, and other costs. In addition, 
the evaluation received substantial support from the systemwide evalua- 
tion component and from data services. 
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Narrative S\aTnmcu:y of the Evaluation 



The. quarter system evaluation had two primary foci for the first year. 
Information was gathered on how well the implementation of the quarter 
system has proceeded and on where prohlems have occurred or chemges axe 
needed • In addition, data were gathered which will provide a oaseline 
for future examination of the effects of the quarter system. 

Information regarding the quarter system was gathered in seven general areas: 

Curricului a; Included which cotirses need modifications, how the course 
guides can he improved, the attitudes of various groups toward the new 
curriculum, etc. 

The advising process : Included who carries out the advising, whether 
students are adequately advised, what changes are needed in placement 
tests, whether the course fairs should he continued, etc. 

Graduation requirements : Included how many students are meeting Austin 
Independent School District requirements hut are not prepared for their 
futvjre plans and how former students, teachers axxd otheis feel about 
student . preparation • 

Organization patterns etc .: Included how courses are assigned, and whether 
the quarter system is putting too heavy a hurden on some staff memhers. 

Staff development : Included on examination of what competencies are 
required by the quarter system changes, what inservice has heen offered, 
and what inservice might he needed in the future. 

Communications and relations with parents ; Included parent perception 
of the Oiuarter system and its effect, how much information ahout the q\iarter 
system parents feel they have and what areas parents feel they wo\ild like 
more information ahout. 

Year --round school : Included how feasihle it would he in Austin, how 

various groups feel ahout it, and what changes would he needed to implement it. 

Summar^^ of Data Gathered for the Evaluation 

Students : 

1. Sarvey of Study Hahits and Attitudes: Administered to sample of 
£l11 high school students in March. 

2. Student Questionnaire: Administered to a random sample of 5% of students. 
Octoher and March. 

3. Student Achievement Tests: 

Administered to all high school students in the areas of science, 
social studies, language arts, and math. April* 

Teachers : 

1. Interviews administered to a random sample of 10^ of teachers. Teachers 
were interviewed during conference periods in Octoher and April. 
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2. Teacher ratings: Administered to those teachers whose students are 
involved in validations of the placement and achievement tests. 
Teachers were asked to rate appropriateness of class placement of 
students. Administered "by mail in winter quarter. 

Principals ; 

1. Interviews administered "by the senior evaluator in fall and spring. 
Department Chairpersons : 

1. Questionnaire mailed to the schools to "be completed and returned through 
school mail in January. 

Other Secondary Faculty ; 

1. Questionnaire administered to all assistant principals, deans, counselors 
registrars, librarians, etc. In meetings and through mailings to their 
school in fall and spring. 

Other School Records ; 

1. Data from several kinds of records was gathered, including graduation 

records, credits earned, student grades, course request data and addresses 
of former students. Gathered "by staff of ORE. 

Former Students : 

1. Questionnaire sent to a sample of 5?^ of students from the previous year and 
returned by mail in February. 

Parents : 

1. Questionnaire administered to a 3% sample of parents with students in AISD 
high schools. Sent and returned through the mail in October and f4arch. 

2. Interviews administered to their parents by students in participating 
psychology and sociology classes in winter quarter. 

Coordinators ; 

1. Interviews administered to all secondary coordinators in their offices in 
October and May. 

Other Records : 

1. Data were obtained from a number of other sources who collect it. 

These include: attendance data, enrollment data; discipline data; dropout 
data; College Board scores. 

These data were analysed to provide baseline data and in many cases fall 
to spring comparisons for the quarter system evaluation. 



EVALUATION FINDINGS 



A. EYALUATIOH QUESTIONS 

!• What is the level of student competency in math, reading, writing, 
science and social studies? 

ANSWER: Averftge to below average in reading, science, social studies 
and math. Below average in writing, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 

As can he seen in Figure IV-1 below, the average score in all areas 
for ninth grade is below the national average. For most areas the 
district average improves relative to the national average from ninth 
grade to twelfth grade. Since each grsde is being compared to typical 
students from that grade across the nation, this increase is not nec- 
essarily to be expected. In other words, in many areas our students 
are behind when they begin high school, but by the end of twelfth 
grade they are approaching the national norms. This is especially 
true in social studies and math, but to some extent it is true in all 
areas . 

There are wide discrepancies by eirea on the test, as can be seen in 
Figure IV-2. On the whole, the district is strongest in math; in math 
basic concepts AISD^s average is close to the national average. The 
weakest areas are in writing, especially in capitalization and punc- 
tuation and in English expression. Even though students show improve- 
ment from ninth through twelfth grades in these areas, they remain 
nore than ten percentile points below the national average at twelfth 
grade. This may be due at least in peirt to the relatively large bi- 
lingual population in Austin —the ethnic breakdown of the STEP norms 
is not available, so this cannot be verified. It does suggest that 
AISD has more problems in some areas than in others compared to schools 
across the nation. 

In contrast to the average for the district, the third quartile scores 
8Lre fairly close to the national average in all areas except English, 
These are the percentiles reached by the top 25% of the students in 
the district. In other words, the best quarxer of the students in the 
district do about as well as the best quarter of s^^udents nationwide. 
The discrepancies by grade and area are also noted here; in ninth 
grade all scores are below the national level, whereas by twelfth 
grade all except English are approximately at the national level. 
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Figure IV-1: SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, DISTRICT MEDIANS 
BY GRADE. Medians for all subtests of the STEP, graphed by 
grade. The national average is at the 50th percentile. These 
scores are for students in regular classes only; they are in 
some cases higher than the district-wide profiles, which also 
include students in special education classes. 
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The discrepancies "by grade and area are also still visible. In English 
even our "best quarter of student are well "below the "best quarter of 
the nation's students, whereas in math they axe equal or above. The 
third quart iles are illustrated in Figure 

The first quartile scores for the district are illustrated in Figure 
These scores are well "below the national levels for all areas 
except math "basic concepts. This suggests that, while the top 23% 
of AISD's students are comp8Lra"ble to national norms in most areas, 
the lowest 23% are lower in all areas except some math. This is 
consistent with previous ORE findings in achievement, which suggest 
that we have a larger nuin"ber of students at low levels of achievement 
thfin the norm group. 

The district average and quartiles for all areas are summarized in 
Table IV-1. 
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Figure IV-2: SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, DISTRICT MEDIANS 
BY AREA. Medians for all grades taking the STEP, graphed 
by subtest. The national average is at the 50th percentile. 
These scores are for students in regular classes only; they 
are in some cases higher than the district-wide profiles, 
which also include students in special education classes. 
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Figure IV-3: 



SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, DISTRICT THIRD 
QUARTILES BY GRADE. Third quartile scores for all subtests 
of the STEP, graphed by grade. The national third quartile 
is at the 75th percentile. These scores are for students 
in regular classt^s only; they may be in some cases higher 
than the district-widG profiles, which also include students 
in special education classes. 
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Figure IV-4: SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, DISTRICT FIRST 

QUARTILES BY GRADE. First quartile scores for all subtests 
of the STEP, graphed by grade. The national first quartile 
is at the 25th percentile. These scores are for students 
in regular classes only; they are in some cases higher th:in 
the district-wide profiles, which also include students in 
special education classes. 
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Table IV-1: SEQUENTIAL TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, DISTRICT SUMMARY. 

Smamary of medians, first quartiles and third quartiles in 
all subtests of the STEP for each grade taking the tests. 
These scores are based on students in regular classes only; 
they may be in some cases higher than the district-wide profiles, 
which also include students in special education classes. 
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2a« Hov maixy students graduate from high school? 

ANSWER: Approximately 20% of the student body graduates each 
year. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Graduation Rates 

As a percent of 9th through 12th grade ADM, graduates vary from 
20.3% to 1T*8J5 over the past 6 years. 

Dropout Data 

The dropout rate has remained approximately constant for the past 
3 years, 1972-75. 



(It O) 



1970-1971 1971 l*7J l«7}197) I97) l«74 



Plgure IV-5: GRADUATION RATES FOR A SIX YEAR PERIOD. PercenC of CoCal 

•nerabershit) In ninth Chrough cwelfrh grades co graduate each 
year of a six year pe'lod. Percent is based on nlnch through 
tv«lfch because sotae sCudenCs jraduace vlchouc ever btlng 
fonaaIXy claxsiflad a« a cvtlfch grader. 
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2b. Hov many students are admitted to colleges of their choice? 
ANSWER: A large majority of those applying. 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Former Student Questiotmaire 

Ninety-four percent (9^%) of those responding to the former 
student questionnaire said that they were admitted to the 
college of their choice. 




Figure IV-6: PERCENT OF FORI^ER STUDENTS APPLYING TO COLLEGE WHO WERE 

AiWTTED TO A COLLEGE OF THEIR CHOICE, h&sed on reiponats 
of itudtnta gradaatlng In May, 1975. Return rate of queat- 
lonnalrt vtM AbcuC 40Z, i/hlch tmy hAv« biased responaei. 
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2c. How many students fird a Job satisfactory to them aftex high 
school graduation? ^ 

c 

ANSWER: A large majority of those employed. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Former Student Questionnaire 

Ninety-six percent of students working fulltime that responded 
to the former student questionnaire said that their post -grad- 
uation Jobs were either satisfactory or completely satisfactory. 




Figure IV-7: PERCENT OF FORMER STUDENTS WORKING WHO ARE SATISFIED WITH 
THEIR JOBS. Based on students graduating in ^ay, 1975, 
and working full time in early 1976. Return rate of 
questionnaire was about which nay have biased results* 
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What percentage of AISD graduates go into college? Which 
colleges? 

ANSWER: Data suggest that a majority of students attend 

college; the largest group going to li-year colleges 
such as UT (hy far the largest group), SWPSU, Texas 
Tech and Texas A&M, Much smaller groups attend other 
l|-year schools, 2-year schools and trade or technical 
schools • 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Former Student Questionnaire 

Seventy-five percent (75^) of respondents were attending 
college, with 59% of these in l*-year colleges. Eight percent 
attend 2-year colleges and another Q% were in trade or tech- 
nical schools. The retxirn rate on this questionnaire was 
only kO%; this may have "biased the answer to this question. 

College Board Data 

« 

The student requests for CEEB to send SAT scores to various 
colleges show a great preponderance for UT {Q0% of those re- 
questing scores to he sent), with the next largest group re- 
questing SWTSU (32%). Smaller groups requested scores sent 
to Texas Tech {lk%) and Texas A&M {l3%) . 
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What kinds of Jobs are AISD graduates filling one year after 
graduation? 

ANSWER: Majority clerical. Others were sales, educational 
aide, military, beaut iciem, housewife, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Former Student Questionnaire 

Responses to a question on the questionnaire about currect posi- 
tion if working yielded these categories. The return rate was low 
and of those only 2h% were in the non-college category. Since the 
questionnaire was sent to last year's graduates, these are not *.ec- 
essarily the kinds of Jobs students who have been finished for some 
time are filling. 




5a. Hov do students feel aboxxt high school in AISD? 



ANSWER: Favorahly to very favorahly 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 

Students responded that they liked school either very much or a 
little during the 1975 school year "ty 7Q% in fall adiainist ration 
and 7k% in spring. They also responded favorahly to school this 
year hy JlS in the fall and 72% in the spring. (The figures for 
the two years are not strictly coniparahle "because one was asked 
after the end of the school year, the other during it). 



5h. How do students feel ahout the quarter system? 
ANSWER: Generally favorahly 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 

Although students expressed a slight preference for school last 
year under the semester system, they also expressed a 56j5 in 
fall and 6l% in spring favorahls attitude toward the quarter 
system itself. They also were greatly in favor of the greater 
course variety and felt that their classes were either being 
taught "better this year or at least as well as last year. Fifty 
percent in fall and 6255 in spring said qiiarter courses were of 
more interest than the semester curriculum. This 12% rise may 
"be reflective of greater familiarity and exposure to the new 
courses. 



5c. How do students feel a"bout the shorter courses? 

ANSWER: More interesting; covering same amount of material as 
previously with less wasted time. 

SUPP0RTI\T; DATA: 

S tudent Questionnaire 

One-half of students in the fall and 62% in spring found the 
shorter courses more interesting, while only Q% found them of 
less interest. Almost one-half said the 12-week courses cover 
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STDDENTS' RESPONDING 
FAVORABLY TO: 



197^-75 school year 
in AISD high school 



1975-76 school year 
in AISD high school 



The quarter system 



Shorter courses 



Greater selection 
of courses 



Usefulness of material 
compared to semester 



Learning at least as 
much in quarter courses 



'^//////////////////A (51^) 



y/////////////////////////7X (91^) 



y/////////// /////////////A ^fSk) 



SPRDIO 



Figure IV-8: STUDENT ATTITUDES. Percent of students responding 
favorably during Fall, 1975 and Spring, 1976 to 
various questions regarding the AISD. 
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about the same amount of materiel as the l8-veek senester 
courses and also one-half indicated less wasted time in the 
shorter courses. These two factors together could well ex- 
plcdn why as much materieuL can he covered in 6 weeks less. This 
also pleased students for 71^ said they did not favor covering 
less material in a course • 



5d. How do students feel about the greater selection of courses? 
ANSWER: Very favorably 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 

Nine out of ten students see more course choice and variety as 
a good thing. A majority of 10% also feel the v€u:iety offered 
this year is about right. 



5e. How do students feel about the new curriculum in general? 
AI^SWER : Favorably 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 

Over 90% said the material this year was as useful as or more 
useful than in the past and over one-half said they were re- 
quired to study more this year. A large majority were learn- 
ing as much as or more than in the semester courses and felt 
the number of courses offered in the inajor subject areas was 
appropriate. Quarter courses were seet as more interesting, 
and at the correct difficulty level; also, they did not suffer 
from lack of rigid sequencing. 



5f. How do students feel about year-round schooling? 

SNSWER: Most students would still choose to attend 3 quarters 
with summer off, but 11% would go all k quarters in 
order to graduate early. 




SUM>ORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire ; 

The chance for obtaining full quarter credit during the summer 
was attractive to 33^ in the fall and 2Q% in the spring; these 
students chose to attend either all h quarters or 3 quarters 
including the summer quarter. The other students all expressed 
a preference for going fall, winter and spring ^quarters • 



FALL 



SPRING 




Figure lV-9! 



STUDENT PREFERENCE FOR QUARTER OFF. Percent of studencs 
responding to the question "Vhich Ctree quarters would you 
choose to attend school if che sunraer quarter offered the 
same curriculum as the other quarters and was tuition free?" 



5g. Hov do students feel ahout the preparation they are getting 
for later life? 

ANSWER : Favorably 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Student Questionnaire 

Almost one-half felt they are learning more under the quarter 
system and only l6% felt they were learning less* Almost half 
plan to attend a four-year college upon graduation. 
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Are students getting the courses they need to fulfill their 
ovn post-graduation plans? 

ANSWER: Largely, yes, but some problem areas may exist, es- 
pecially for non-college bound students. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Former Student Questionnaire 

Eight-five percent (85Z) of former students In college re- 
sponding said that high school has prepared them at least 
fairly adequately for entrance into the college of their 
choice. Forty-seven percent (47%), however, also maintained 
that graduation requirements should be made harder. Fifty- 
eight percent (58%) of students working said that their high 
school courses had prepared them for their employment, with 
42% saying that they had not. 
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Figure IV-lOt FORMER STUDE^r PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION. 

Rtsponaaa of scudents gradujiclng in May, 1975 co a quesdon 
about ch€ quallcv of chelr high school preparacion for chelr 
presenc activities. Recurn rate of queacionnaire was about 
^OZ, which may have biased results. 



Student Questionnaire 

Sixty-eight percent of students were planning on attending 
some type of college upon graduation. 

Parent Questionnaire 

Eighty-three percent of parents responded that the education 
offered their children in high school was average or above. 
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Earned Credit Survey 

No large differences in credits earned were found in many 
areas between students based upon their post -graduation plans. 
Requirements tended to dictate courses taken more than post- 
I ' graduation plans; at least 10% of credits earned are taken in 

required subjects. College-bound twelfth graders were found 
to be low in foreign language credits (1.7 credits average), 
science (5.9 credits average) and in some cases xaath (6.1 
credits average). These appear to be inadequate for students 
going into certain areas of study. 

The table below presents the average number of credits earned 
in various areas for twelfth grade students at the end of 
winter quarter. The results are presented for students plan- 
ning to enter four-year colleges and for students planning to 
enter "technical or trade training or to work. 



Tablt IV-2: NUMBER OF CREDITS COLLEGE BOUND AND NON-COLLEGE BOUND STUDENTS 
HAVE IN SEVERAL AREAS. Average nianber of credits earned by 
the end of winter quarter, twelfth grade, by a sample of 
students listing their post-graduation goals as "Four-year 
college" or "Trade or technical school or work". 



Curriculun 
area 


Tour -year 
College 
Bound 


5oa -College 
Bound 


Language arta 


10.2 


10.3 


Colleg'3 prep oath 


6.1 


2.5 


Non-^ollege-prep aath 


2.T 


k,h 


Foreign languages 


l.T 


O.T 


Science 


5.9 


5.1 


Social Studies 


10.1 


8.9 



Teacher Interviews 

The responses on the teacher interview show a significant shift in 
opinion regarding the relative merits of the quarter verse semester 
systems. In fall, only 6% said that the old semester system was 
better; by spring this had risen tc 27%. The numbers saying the two 
systems were of equal value did not change greatly, but those saying 
the quarter system was better fell by 16%. Not only was there less 
optimism about the quarter system, but a large number of teachers 
had altered their opinions from fall to spring in favor of the old 
semester system. 
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Fl?ure IV-11: TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF OUARTER SYSTEM PREPARATION OF STUDENTS 
COMPARED TO SEMESTER SYSTEM. Teacher responses Co the question 
"Is the quarter system better than the semester system In 
preparing students for post-high school er'leavors?". Fall 
and spring resronsts givtn for college-bound and non-college 
bound students. Responses from teacher intervlev-s. 



Senior Hli^h Teacher Questionnaire 

Sixty percent of teachers feel that college-bound students are 
receiving appropriate courses, but only 41% say that those 
students not going to college do. For this latter group of 
students, 18% of teachers say that It Is seldom the case that 
they get the appropriate courses. 
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figure IV-12- TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF APPROPRIATENESS OF STUDEMTS* COURSES. 

Teacher reaponses on a questionnaire to a question about 
whether college botmd and non-coLlcge bound students are 
getting enough appropriate courses. 
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Has the quarter system had any effect on discipline in the high 
schools? 



ANSWER: Uncertain, but shift since fall in a negative direc- 
tion, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Parent Questionnaire 

Although 49% of parents in the spring said that discipline was 
handled well or fairly well, this was down from 67% in the fall; 
the accompanying increase occurred in those saying that disci-^ 
pline was handled badly which increased from 22% in fall to 42% 
in spring • 
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Flgur* rV-13 PARENT OPINIONS ON HOW AISD DISCIPLINE IS HANDLED. 

Fall, 1975 to Spring, 1976 coap«rl«on of j«rtne 
reoponiet on « qu«itloimftlr« to t questloa regarding 
haw chey woul<? rate how di«clplloe is handled In AISD. 

Teacher Interview 

The majority of teachers (54%) in spring still felt that the 
quarter system had had no effect upon school discipline; this 
was, however, dow^ from 66% in the fall. Most of the concomi- 
tant increitse came in those who said discipline was worse; this 
percent rose from 6% in the fall to 17% in the spring. 
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niur. IV-14: TEACHIR OPINION OF DISCIPLIMS IKPROVOffNT IN ASSO HIGH 

SCHOOLS. FaU, 1975 Co Sprtn*, 1976 co«p«riioo of e«<chor 
rttpon««t to an tnc«rvl«w qu«tcioo on how th«y a«a ch« 
laprovtoant, l£ any, of AISD hlfh achocl dlacipltaa. 



Discipline Data 

The discipline report for the 1975-1976 school year is not yet 
available; when it becomes available the data will be compared 
to the previous year to give additional inforniation on this 
question. 

Student Questionnaire 

Students seem to think that there is no change in discipline. 
Fifty-eight percent in fall and 54% in spring said there had 
been no change in this area from the semester system. The 
small decline in this percentage was accounted for by an in- 
crease in those who said that there were more discipline prob- 
lems this year (14% in fall to IIZ in spring), but this is so 
small as to have questionable significance. 
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Figure IV*15: STLDENT OPINIOKS ON NUMBER OF DISCIPL TiE PROBLEMS IN 

Also HIGH SCHOOLS. Fall, 1975 to Spring, 1976 cooparlsoa 
of scudeaC responacs on a quescloonjilre Co a question 
regarding Che nuober of discipline problenus Is AXSO 
high schools* 
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Has the quarter system had any effect on students* study habits 
or attitudes tovard school? 

ANSWER: Undetermined as yet- 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 

The SSHA is a standardized test which questions students about 
their feelings and attitudes toward school. Students respond 
to each behaviorally phrased question by indicating how often 
a particular behavior applies to their own attitudes. The re- 
sponse mode ranges from R-Rarely to A-Almost Always. Student 
responses are analyzed and provide an objective measure of 
various aspects of academic behavior. Raw scores are converted 
to percentiles by using norming tables provided by the test 
publishers. The norm tables were established hy the test pub- 
lishers based on 5793 students from 1^* school systems. 

There are six subscales on the SSHA test. These are Delay 
Avoidance, Work Method?, Teacher Approval, Education Accef)tance, 
Study Habits and Study Attitudes. By svmmiing student scores on 
Delay Avoidance and Work Methods, a measure of Study Habits is 
obtained; by summing Teacher Approval and Education Acceptance, 
a measure of Study Attitudes is obtained. The svim of Study 
Habits and Study Attitudes yields a score for Total Student Ori- 
entation. High SSHA scores are characteristic of high achieving 
students; low SSHA scores are characteri'^stic of low achieving 
students. 

The scores on the SSHA are to be used as baseline data in sub- 
sequent years; they, in themselves, provide a picture of where 
study habits and attitudes toward school stand at the present 
and can be compared in the future to similar scores co aee if 
the quarter system has had any long-range effects in thii> area. 
On all measures district scores were belov the established 
national norms. Overa'*' ranking was at the 30th percentile on 
the total score of StUvxy Orientation, '"he scores by grad^ show 
the following: 
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Table IV- 3: DISTRICT -VIDE .\ND GRADE BY GRADE SUMMARIES OF SCORES ON THE 

SURVEY OF STUDY KABITS A^ND ATTITUDES. Percentile scores coopared 
CO a national sample of students. Based on a saople of students 
tested In the spring of 1976. 



9th grade 10th grade 11th grade 12th grade Diitrict 

percentiles percentiles percentiles percentiles Wide 



Delay Avoidance 


bo 


bo 


bo 


bo 


bo 


Work Methods 


bo 


b5 


50 


50 


b5 


Study Habits 


bo 


bo 


b5 


b5 


bO 


T«acher Approval 


20 


20 


25 


30 


25 


Education Acceptance 


25 


25 


30 


30 


25 


Study Attitudes 


20 


20 


25 


30 


25 


Study Orientation 


30 


30 


35 


35 


30 



These percentiles are based on norms gathered prior to 1965; 
they may not accurately reflect AISD^s cxirrent standing compared 
to the nation as a whole since there are indications that study 
habits and attitudes are declining nation -vide. However, they do 
suggest that study habits and attitudes may be problem areas; the 
data from future years should therefore be of considerable inter- 
est . 
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Hov do parents feel about the expanded number of electives? 
ANSVER: The majority ore positive. 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
PsLrent Questionnaire 

Parents responded "by 53% in the spring that they did not feel 
that too many electives were offered under the quarter system; 
this was up from U9% in the fall. Of the remainder in the 
spring, 23?^ felt that there were too many electives offered and 
22% were undecided. 
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What are the reactions to the larger variety of coxarses? 
ANSWER: Largely favorable, 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 

Students were overwhelmingly in favor of the larger number, 
greater variety and increased choice of courses. They re- 
sponded 9 out of 10 that having more course choice was a good 
thing and approximately 10% said that the variety of courses 
this year was about right. Nineteen percent said that the * 
variety was still not great enough. In specific subject areafj 
such as social studies, science, math and P.E. , the percentages 
were fairly constant: from 62-75/^ saying the number of courses 
offered was Just right. In English, however, only 53/5 of stu- 
dents in the spring said that the number of courses was appro- 
priate, down 1% from the fall; one-third of all students in the 
sample said there were too many English courses from which to 
choose. 

Teacher Interviews 

Although teachers are in favor of the new curriculum (in the 
spring 60% of teachers cited this as a major advantage), they 
note the additional amount of their time that is required for 
.operating the new curriculum. Specifically, 75/^ in the spring 
said it required additioneil time rut side of class to operate 
under the quarter system; activities related to the wider 
course variety requiring more time are multiple preparations 
(mentioned by 37^), establishing new courses (27/J), and orga- 
nizing and obtaining materials for multiple classes (l8^). 
The majority of teachers in two areas, social studies and 
science, felt that there should be more sequencing of courses, 
even though this might restrict the students* choice of 
courses . 

Teacher Questionnaire-Junior High Form 

Since students at the high school level are provided with much 
more choice and variety of courses than formerly, teachers of 
Jvuiior high students were asked if junior highs should also 
provide more course choice. Forty-two percent said that Junior 
high students did need more choice and variety, while h6% said 
they did not and 12% were undecided. 




Parent Questionnaire 



Parents agree that the number and types of courses available 
are adequate; in the spring 74% responded thus for math and 
71% for English. The largest group of parents sees the quarter 
courses and semester courses as equally worthshile; however, the 
percent seeing the quarter system courses as more worthwhile 
rose from 25% in the fall to 35% in the spring, while the number 
seeing the semester coui ;es as more worthwhile rose from 5% 
in the fall to 11"' in the spring. 
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What changes do teachers feel need to be made in department 
course offerings? 

ANSWER: Varies with the subject area; generally needs of 

non-coUege-bound student seen as less well met than 
those of college-bound. Junior high teachers equiv- 
ocal on expanding course offerings. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Teacher Questionnaire — ^Form A 

In general, teachers felt 
that the college-bound 
student usually is offered 
a sufficient number of ap- 
propriate courses; the re- 
sponse to this was 60^ 
saying this is usually the 
case and 23% saying this 
is at least sometimes so. 
For the non-college-bound 
student, teacher response 
were markedly more neg- 
ative. Only hl% said 
they usually are offered 
the appropriate courses, 
with 33% saying sometimes 
and 18^ responding that 
this is seldom the case. 

Teacher Questionnaire — Language Arts and Social Stud^es Area 
Specific Forma 

Much data was gathered on these forms by the instructional 
coordinators for their particular area; the information re- 
lating to specific course offerings and content is too de- 
tailed to be presented fully in this context. Some of the 
more salient aspects include a majority of teachers in lan- 
guage arts favoring the retention of Orientation to Language 
Arts, a required course, in its present form and a majority 
favoring certain course additions for next year. In social 
studies a large majority see a need for requirements in both 
World History and World Geography (701?)^ ax\d 63% say that stu- 
dents who plan to enter college get enough preparatory courses 
in social studies. 
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Figure IV- 18; TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF APPROPRIATENESS OF 
STUDENTS' COURSES. Teacher responses on a 
questionnaire co a question .ibouC vhecher 
college bound and non-college bound scudencs 
ace getting enough aopcopriate courses. 




Teacher Interviews 

The responses, to the question of the relative merits of the quarter 
and semester systems in terms of student preparation Hhow a definate 
shift in favor of the semester system for both the college- and non- 
college-bound. In fall, only 6% said that the semester system had 
offered students better preparation for college; by spring this had 
risen to 27%, For the non-college-bound, those feeling the semester 
system offered better preparation rose from 2% (Fall) to 18% (Spring), 
There were corresponding drops in those saying the systems offered 
similar preparation and those stating that the quarter system was 
superior in this regard • 
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12. Hov do students feel about the quality of teaching under the 
quarter system? 

ANSWER: About the same as under the semester system. 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 



Students responded by 53^ in both fall and spring that 
they saw little change in the quality of teaching from the 
sc-nester to the quarter system. Five percent more in spring 
did say that teaching was better under the quarter system, 
with 5/5 drop in those sayin^ it was worse th&n under the 
senester system. 
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STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF QUALITY OF TEACHING. Fall and 
spring responses on a questionnaire to a question about 
the quality of teaching under the quarter system. 
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Who is seen as the "best person to do advisinp;? What problems 
are seen? 



ANSWER: Most see subject area teachers as the most appropriate 
advisors. Many problems are reported, "but they have 
diminished since fall. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 

Students felt they obtained the "best advice atout course se- 
lection from subject area teachers for each area; lU% named 
subject teachers as the "best source of information. They also 
responded "by 52% in the fall and hQ% in spring that this was in 
fact where they had gotten the most advice. Overall, students 
seem to feel that they are taking the appropriate courses. 
Course descriptions were also seen as helpful in obtaining 
course information; although evening course fairs were not 
attended by the majority {65% in fall and 52% in spring), they 
were viewed as helpful by thDse who did attend. Only 51% of the 
students said that they had received enough information for 
choosing co^orses; the advice they did receive was viewed as 
acctirate and helpful for all or all but 1 of their courses by 
66% of students. 
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rUure 17-22: STUDE:r: P^PXETTDN'S rdO ;a;T TH? ^T)3T INFOFWiTION DN' ^ICH 
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Non-Teaching Faculty Questionnaire 

This group was much more negative about the advising process 
than the students sampled. Seventy-seven percent in fall and 
69% in spring said that changes need to be made in advising 
procedure. The specific chan^Tes mentioned most often were more 
information and training for advisors, more coordination be- 
tween counselors emd advisors and more responsibility to teach- 
ers for advising students. In the fall, the non-teaching fac- 
ulty split fairly evenly on who should have advising respon- 
sibility with 36% saying teachers and 3^^ counselors and other 
responses dividing the remaining percentage; in the spring, 
however, the vote for giving the responsibility to subject area 
teachers had risen to 60% response. This falls in line with 
what other groups said about advising as well. In the spring 
the majority still felt that advisors needed more training for 
such areas as vocational guidance (82^), advising the college- 
bound (82^), course content (76%) and graduation requirements 
(87^). 



Teacher Interviews 

Teachers ap;ree that they should have the primary advising re- 
sponsibility, but only for co\irses in their subject area; the 
number of teachers responding this way rose fiv^i 33% in the fall 
to Ul% in the spring. Twenty-two teachers in the spring felt 
that counselors should also have a large responsibility in this 
area, up from L9% responses in the fall. A large majority also 
said that subject area teachers are in fact the major advisors 
and this should be continued. Problems with advising centered 
mainly in two areas: too little time allotted to advise ade- 
quately and problems with students taking inappropriate courses 
because of a lack of information or scheauimg error. The 
number of teachers citing scheduling and advising as a major 



disadvantage of the quarter system fell dramatically from ^3 in 
fall to 20 in spring, only about one-quarter of teachers inter- 
viewed* This is probably reflective of changes made during the 
year and of experience with the whole advising process. Eleven, 
however, still list advising in the spring as an area needing 
change and improvement. 
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Parent Questionnaire 

Parents see the counselors as the major source of advice for 
students, "but here too the shift toward subject teachers as 
advisors is evident • In the fall, h9% said the counselor should 
have major advising responsibility; this fell to 39% in spring. 
In contrast, those assigning this to subject teachers rose from 
23% to 305^. Teachers vere also seen as in fact providing the 
most advice "by 32% of parents; counselors as the major source 
of advice in this area fell from 32% to 26%, Coxirse guides 
vere also seen as quite useful in this regard, Sixty-tvo per- 
cent of parents in the spring felt that their child had re- 
ceived enough advice for deciding on courses, up from 56% in 
the fall. Eighty-five percent in spring as opposed to 77^ in 
the fall said their child was able to take the courses he/she 
wsmted sind needed. 




Figure IV- 25: PARENT PER PTIONS OF ^10 <ZkVZ THEIR CHILDREN THE MOST HELP 
IN aiOOSI o COURSES. Percv^nt of parents naming various 
alcemaclvea on a quesclonnAlre , fall and spring. 




Do students have the information they need to choose courses? 

ANSWER: Generally yes, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: Student Questionnaire 

Fifty-seven percent of students responded that they had received 
enough information for choosing their courses, which leaves 
h3% who did not; these students need a better basis for select- 
ing courses. Students, >>y 7^^, felt that the course description 
guide was helpful in choosing courses, but most students 
(65^ in fall and 32% in spring) said they did not attend 
a course fair at all. (This is probably referring to the 
evening course fair, since attendance at the one held 
during sctool hours was not voluntary). Most of those who did 
attend found them useful and the 13% attendance rise from fall 
to spring may indicate an increasing awareness of their value. 
Most students said that the advice they did receive was good; 
66% said they got good advice in all or all but one of their 
courses. Teachers were seen as the major source of course 
advice for students and a majority of 68^ said there were no 
other courses they should have taken to prepare them for the 
ones they were in, with an additional 2k% in the fall and 20% 
in the spring saying they should have teiken other courses be- 
fore only one of their present courses . 




Do parents have the inforaation they need to help their children 
choose courses? 



ANSWER: Parents do not have information, but parents and stu- 
dents do not feel parents should be the primary advisors or 
courses. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Student Questionnaire 

Only h% of students said they got most of their course advice 
from parents and only 2% felt parents should be the primary 
source of advice for students, | 

Parent Questionnaire | 

I 

Although parents do feel that they received enough information 
about the quarter system (by SS% in the spring) ,| they do not 
feel that they do^:or should act as primary advisor for their 
children. Only 13% of pai-ents said that it was they who gave 
their children the most advice on courses and onOiy 3% in the 
spring said parents should be the main. advisor, fThey see th'^s 
as falling to the counselors and teachers. Even though they 
are not advising to any great extent themselves, parents do 
feel that their students are receiving adequate information 
{62% in the spring) and that they are allowed to -^iake the 
courses wanted or needed. 1 



Do students, parents, coordinators and non-teaching faculty 
feel that the course fairs are worthwhile? 

ANSWER: Yes, with reservations and modi-Tication . 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 



, Parent Questionnaire 

There was a sizeable group {k9% fall/l;8^ spring) of parents who 
respc'^^xd that they did not know if the course fairs were help- 
ful to students. Of those who did have an opinion, almost all 
said that the course fairs had "been helpful. 

Non-Teaching Faculty Questionnaire 

In fall responses, 12% of non-teaching faculty memlDers felt the 
course fairs were helpful to students in selecting courses and 
preparing schedules; in the spring this had dropped to 62%. 
Sixty-six percent {66%) in fall said they were helpful in aiding 
students going through the registration process; this also 
dropped in spring to U?^, with 30% saying they did not help 
in this regard. Seventy percent {lG%) of fall respondents said 
the course fairs should "be continued while only 51% in spring 
thought so: of the remainder, only 9% in fall said they should 
not "be continued, rising to 22% in spring. The primary sugges«. 
tions for modifying and improving were made in the spring; they 
were that the course fairs should be better organized (5 responses), 
that teachers needed to be more involved and cooperative (s) 
and that the course fairs' relevance and importance should'be 
stressed to students (5). 



Coordinator Interviews 

Ten of the 12 coordinators responding to this question felt 
that the course fairs were worthwhile. 



Student Quest io n n a i r e 



Although 65% of students in fall and 52% in spring said that 
they did not attend a course fair at all, this may have indi- 
cated more a misunderstanding of the term than high absenteeism. 
Since there were opbional course fairs held at night for parents 
and students in addition to the mandatory ones during school 
hours, there may have been confusion as to how this question was 
answex'ed by students. Of those who did attend in the fall, 
twice as many found them useful as not useful; in spring jh.me- 
what over half said they \-ere helpful. 
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17a • What differences are found in enrollment patterns by- 
ethnicity? 

ANSWER: There are certain discernable patterns in course 
enrollments by ethnicity* Mexican-American stu- 
dents tend to be overrepresented in the areas 
of business education, reading, career/cooperative 
education, fundamentals of math, homemaking and 
art; they tend to be underrepresented in the areas 
of drama and foreign languages other than Spanish. 
Blacks tend to be overrepresented in the areas of 
homemaking and fundamentals of math and underrep- 
resented in advanced math, foreign languages and 
Journalism, Anglo students are overrepresented 
in areas of advanced math. Journalism, drama and 
foreign language other than Spanish; they are 
underrepresented in the areas of homemaking, business 
education, reading and career /cooperative education 
and fundamentals of mathematics. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Course Enrollment Data 

The ethnic distribution of AISD high school s+^idents is 
approximately 13% Black, 11% Mexican-Americ/m and "J^ 
Anglo and other. The following data on coarse enrollments 
for 1975-76 show courses where this pro])ortion of the 
three major etlmic groups is not in linr w\th this overall 
school dist'-ibuticn for ethnicity. 

Table IV-U- COURSE L^IROLLMENT PEPXC^JTS 3Y ETHNICITY FOR COURSES DIFFERING 
FRO^^ THE DISTRICT ETH>Ur DISTRIBLTIOM. Percent of :he Cf»roU- 
TjenC Ln various course ireas vhich 1^ from each of chree na^or 
ecnr.ic groups. Given ror those areas where ecnnlc -iiscribucion 
was different from the district distribution. 



FALL QUARTER M/A Black Anglo 

Journalism 15^ ^% qq^ 

Fundamentals of math ?g% 26% 

Advanced math g% 2% Q8% 

^ench j% 12% Qoi 
German 3^ 

^^in 6% 3% go% 

Vocational homemaking iC% 21% 57% 

VTCKTER QUARTER 

Business educatio; 10% <)% Cl% 

heading 39^ 

Fundamentals of math Ul% 22% 31% 

Advanced math 9% 1% C)0% 

French C)% ^% 33^ 



Table IV- A Continued. 



M/A Black Anglo 

German U% \\% 92^ 

Latin 2% 87^ 

Spanish 21% U% 69% 

Vocational homeznaking 23% 22% 5 355 

Art 31% iU% 55^ 

Career/cooperative ed. 1^0^ 11^ h9% 



SPRING QUARTER 

Reading 3J% y[% ke% 

Pundamentals of math 39% 26% 33% 

Advanced math Q% 3% 39% 

French Q% g% ^3% 

German k% 3% 93% 

Latin Q% 3% Qg% 

Vocational homemaking 22% 2% 33% 

Art 29% 12% 39% 

Career ^cooperative ed. 30% 10% 60% 



1Tb. What differences are found in enrollment patterns by sex? 

ANSWER: There are certain discernable patterns in course 
enrollments by sex. Female students are overre- 
presented in areas of business education, drama, 
French Spanish, vocational homemaking, vocal music 
and career/cooperative er»ucation; they are under- 
represented in areas of fundamentals of math, ad- 
vanced math, German and industrial arts. Male 
students are overrepresented in fmdamentals of 
math, advanced math, German and industrial arts; 
they are underrepresented in business education, 
drama, French, Spanish, vocational homemaking, 
vocal mus'-'c and career /cooperative education. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Course Enrollment Data 

The sex distribution of AISD high school is approximately 
50% male and 50^? female. The following data on course en- 
rollments for 1975-76 show courses wheJ^e this proportion of 
sex is not in line with the overall school distribution in 
courses . 
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Table IV-5: COURSE ENROIUCNT PERCENTS 3V SEX "OR COURSES DIFFERING FROM 
AN EQUAL DISTRIBimov. Percent of tnaie and female enrolinenc 
in varloua course areas vhere -aaie or renaie enrollaienc ^re- 



domlaaces . 

FALL QUARTER Male Female 

Business education 285? ^2% 

Drama 39% Sl% 

Fundamentals of math 59% hl% 

Advanced math 66% 3k% 

French 32? 6Q% 

German 59% ^l% 

Spanish kk% 56% 

Vocational homemaking 33% 6l% 

Vocal music 36% 6k% 

Industrial arts 835? 1^% 

Career/cooperative ed. kl% 59% 

WINTER QUARTER 

Business education 26% ^k% 

Drama 5k% h6% 

Fundamfc.^* uis of math 58? k2% 

Advanced mth 62;? 38^ 

French 33% 6l% 

German 62% 3Q% 

Spanish hk% 56% 

Vocational homemaking 26? ']k% 

Vocal music k^% 53% 

Industrial arts ^k% 26% 

SPRING QUARTER 

Business education 25? 75? 

Drama k6% 5I1? 

Fundamentals of math 61? 39? 

Advanced math 63% 31% 

French jl? ^9% 

German 6I? 39? 

Spanish UU% 56? 

Vocational homemaking 31% 69% 

Vocal music 38? 62? 

Industrial arts lk% 26? 

Career /coope '^tive ed. 38? 62? 
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//18. Do former students and non-teaching faculty feel that 
graduation requirements should be changed? 

ANSWER: Very mixed opinions. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Former Student Questionnaire 

Former students answering the questionnaire split almost 
evenly between those who felt that requirements should re- 
main as they are (50%). and those feeling that they should 

be made harder (UT^^). Of former students now in college, 61% 
said that high school had prepared them adequately or very ad 
quately; 1^% said that the preparation had been inadequate or 
very inadequate. 




ler students n> t now in coller.e 47"' felt that their high 
training had prepared then well or verv well for their 
d 34/: felt that it had not; 19% were not Gmploved. 




■lizn SaiOOL ^R£P\RATI0N- fop H^(PV^Y^<F>rr- percent ^or each 
resoonse J^iven bv At3D sCu^..its v^io xraduaced m Mav, 19 ^5 » 
to tne question "Did t'^e required iiah school Cvurses ->reoare 
/ou for etnplovTnenc Return rice ot questionnaire vaa ibouc 
^Ot, whicn -nav have 'biased results. 
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Figure I';-:? UCH SCHOOI ^REP.VRATION FOR COLUGc. Percent for eacn resoonse 



of MSD stuaencs who graduated in Mav , 1975 , responding to 
che auesclon "Old "/our ^i^n scnool oroi^rara oreoare vou for 
entrance to the college of vour choice'" The return race 
of the quesclonnairxi was aoouc ^^O*^, vhlcn -nay ^ave biased 
Che results. 



Non-Teaching Faculty Quest i onnaire 

The non-teaching faculty were also mixed in their responses. 
In the fall, 66% said that the current requirements meet the 
needs of college-bound students, but only 42% said they were 
adequate for the non-college-tound; the majority of che re- 
maining respondents in both cases fell into the undecided 
category. In spring, those feeling current requirements 
were adequate fell to 58% for the collega-bound and 48% for 
the non-crllege-bound student. A irore significant change 
can be seen in those shifting from uncertain to requirements 
as inadequate. In fall, only 12% saw requirament^i as ir- 
adequate for college-bound and 18% for non-college; in 
spring these has risen to 2 3% and 37% respectively- These 
may well reflect the impact of the new curriculum on the 
non-teaching vacuity's judgement of what training students 
are getting. 

Earned Credit Survey 'nd Dropout Data 

The survey of credits students receive shows that a large 
majority, approximately "70%, are obtained in required areas. 
If graduation requirements are altered, it could well mean 
'chat this figure would be changed. Also, the baseline drop- 
out da*-a might well he changed by an alteration of graduation 
requirements; if they were made more strigent, it would pre- 
vent some students from graduating and if " .e mure liberal, 
the dropout rate might well decline in the future as a re- 
sult. The present dropout rate is approximately 8% ot 9th 
through 12th graders. 
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19a. How do teachers feel about teaching some very large sections 
in exchange for some very small ones? 

ANSWER: Uncertain 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Teacher Interview 

Teachers were asked if they would agree to teach large 
sections certain periods in exchange for small sections a 
at other periods. In the fall, the response was quite 
negative, "but "by spring it had modified somewhat. In 
fall, S0% said no, while in spring this fell to 365. 
The number saying yes for certain courses or levels 
doubled. This may "be reflective of experience along 
these lines already encountered ^onder the quarter sys- 
tem. 

19b. What size classes are being offered? 

ANS\^R: The range of enrollments is wide with some small 
classes being offered only by having one teacher 
teach several courses during the same period. 

Course Enrollment Data 

These data show that the class size at every school rangas 
considerably, from 1-35 students. (Tliis does not mean that 
a teacher actually has a class with as few as one student, 
but that only a few were signed up for that course at that 
period. In these cases ^ wore than one course is usually 
assigned to a teacher for that period). About one fifth of 
the courses being taught had enrollments under 20; many of 
these probably could not be offered if a strict minimum 
were enforced. The number of small courses also increased 
from fall to spring. The prevalence of 35 as maximum prob- 
ably indicates this as the normal enrollment ceiling: this 
may indicate that some students who requested the course 
did not receive it once this ceiling was reached. 
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20a, What do AISD school personnel feel is the best way to facil- 
itate planning by department chairpersons? 

ANS\^R: Provide them with an additional conference petiod, 

PUPPORTIVE DATA 

Principal Interviews 

Principals responded by eight to c le that an additional 
conference period was the best way to aide department 
chairpersons in performing their duties. 

Coordinators Interviews 

Eleven coordinators felt that an additional conference pe- 
riod was the best way co facilitate planning and other 
activities of the department chairperson. In addition, 
three supported a stipend and two said a comprehensive job 
description would be of the most use. 

Department Chairperson Questionnaire 

Forty-five percent of department chairpersons themselves 
said that certain activities that they are assigned could 
be delegated to others. More specifically, they cited 
accounting for books (ten department chairpersons), sched- 
uling (7), distribution of materials (7), and ordering 
supplies and materials (6) as primary duties that could 
be delegated to others within the school, 

20b, What changes have occurred in ':he department chairpersons* 
role? 

ANSWER: The department chairperson's role has been changed 
by assigning them more duties, requiring more time 
of them, involving them more in scheduling, ad- 
vising and registration, and assigning more re- 
sponsibility for ordering and controlling materials 
and supplies. 




SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Department Chairperson Questionnaire 

Sixty-three percent of department chairpersons say that the 
quarter system has changed their role. They cite more time 
and activities (19 chairpersons), more scheduling and advis- 
ing responsibility (17), more activities relating to pur- 
chasing and accounting for supplies and materials (10) and 
more coordinating activities as the areas of most extensive 
changes . 

Principal Interviews 

Most principals saw the department chairperson *s role as 
changed- under the quarter system; they mentioned the activ- 
ities of scheduling and registration as the largest areas 
of change, but named many others. These are illustrated in 
the figure below. 

Coordinator Interviews 

Almost all coordinators saw changes already occurring for 
the department chairperson. The most important of these 
seem to be more involvement in scheduling (6 coordinators) , 
and the requirement for more time delegated to departmental 
activities (3). 




ri^ure :V-:>5 r r'tf ')E?APT1^'T :HaI^?SR30^J3. . irlous role* n -ne 

:er ircnent ihiir'^eraons :ited -i^f senior hi 'n orlncipals m 
:ne of In cnc 3srln* vhev Indicated chat there 

nad been little chanJ?e In the roles. 




What training do AISD personnel feel advisors need to best 
fulfill their task? 

ANSWEP: Teachers feel that they do not need additional 

training to advise for their subject area and stu- 
dents feel that they are receiving adequate advice, 
tut non-teaching faculty feel that additional train- 
ing is needed for advisors in the areas of graduation 
requirements, vocational and college guidance and in 
course content . 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Teacher Interviews 

Sixty-three percent of teachers in spring felt that the advising 
process at their school was adequate; this was with kQ of the 83 
saying that teachers for ^heir subject area were the primary ad- 
visors. When asked about inservice, 55^ in fall and h6% in 
spring felt that the quarter system has changed inservice needs, 
but only one person in spring placed advising training as a pri- 
ority for inservice. Eleven teachers felt, however, that the 
advising process did need improverrent . 

Student Questionnaire 

Fifty-seven percent of students in the spring felt that they had 
received enough information f >r choosing courses and 660 said 
they were given good advise on all or all but one of their 
courses. The largest group of students saw subject area teachers 
as the primary advisor {hB%) and l6% felt that this was appropri- 
ate. 

Non -Teaching Faculty Questionnaire 

In both fall and spring, non-teaching faculty were very vocal 
about the need for additional training for advising. By 77^ in 
fall and 69% in spring, they said that changes were needea in 
the advising procediire. The changes most often recornmended were 
additional timf^ and information for advisory teachers (lO fall 
responses), advisors obtaining information from subject area 
teachers (ll in fall), and better coordination between counselors 
and subject area teachers (9 in fall). In the spring these sug- 
gestions were altered somewhat and new concerns '^f inserice 
training for advisors (9) and giving more advising responsibility 
to teacheis (ll) appeared. A major shift in who should have the 
advisin^^ responsibility occurred in responses from non-teaching 
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faculty; in the fal.l, 3^^% said counselors and 36?? subject area 
teachers, while by spring this had shifted to 60% in favor of sub- 
ject teachers and only 26% saying counselors. Specifically re- 
lated to training for advising, the spring figures show Q0% say- 
ing that training was needed concerning vocational guidance for 
students; 19% felt this was needed for advising coll age -boimd 
students and 82% said it was needed for knowledge of course con- 
^ent . 
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22. In what areas is it felt that teachers need additional training? 



ANSWER: Most groups see the primary need in the area of 

specifics for the new courses and expanded curriculum; 
non-teaching faculty also see a need for training in 
advising. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Non-Teaching Faculty Questionnaire 



This group felt that teachers need additional training for 
teaching the expanded curriculum (55% fall response rate/5A% 
spring) and planning the course content of expanded course 
offerings (60% fall/65% spring). They also felt that 
advisors need training in graduation requirements (87% fall/ 
A5% spring), vocational guidance (82% fall/80% spring), 
college guidance (82%fall/79% spring) and course content (76% 
fall/ 82^ spring). 

Teacher Interviews 

Teachers themselves do not see a great need for advising 
training, but do see needs in preparation for new courses 
(11 responses in fall/5 in spring), and training by subarea 
and course in specifics for the new offerings (26 fall/26 
spring) . Also mentioned as important in this area were 
exposure to new teaching techniques and materials (31 fall/ 
25 spring) and sharing of ideas with teachers of same courses 
(30 in fall/39 spring) . 




Release time for 
teacher education 
and research 

Sp^-viialized, practical 
information for 
new courses 



Individual school 
meetings or 
subarca meetings 

Exposure to new 
teaching techniques 
and new materials 

Time In Ofwn school for 
preparing materials 
and planning 

Sharing Ideas with other 
teachers in the sane field 
and teacher-olanned Inservices 
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Coordinator Interviews 

Coordinators see a need for Instruction for teachers In new 
course content (6 responses) as the primary priority for 
training. 

Principal Interviews 

Principals seem to see much less training need for teachers 
than do other groups. Only two suggestions x^ere received, 
for the needs of data processing and registration mechanics 
and curriculum familiarity. Seven said additional training 
for teachers was either not needed or not wanted. 
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23. Are students getting the courses they request? 
ANSWER: Yes 
SUPPORTIVE DATA 
Course Enrollment Data 

The majority of student course requests were filled, with 
requests exceeding enrollments by an average of approximataly 
8% in the fall. This means that overall 8% of course requests 
in fall were unfulfilled. 

Parent Questionnaire 

Seventy-seven percent of .parents in fall and 85% in spring 
said that their children were allowed to take the courses 
they really wanted. 

Student Questionnaire 

Students responded by 67% in fall and 66% in spring that they 
got all of the courses that they wanted; an additional 19% 
in fall and 20% in spring got alL but one of their requested 
courses. Only 3% in fall and 2% in spring said that they 
received fewer than three of their requested courses. 




Fewer than ch; 
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Figure lV-31 : HO^; MA:rY DESIRED COmSES DID ST'JDCrTS OEr Percent Indicating 
various responses to the qutstlon "How r«nv of the courses vou 
wanted did you get for quarter''" Responses for fall 
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21*. What problems are perceived with course outlines? 



ANSWER: Generally outlines are seen as useful and adequate; 

some changes anticipated in amount of material covered 
in each course. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Sr, High Teacher Questionnaire 

As illustrated in the figure "below, teachers in all subject 
areas responded generally favorably to questions concerning' 
course outlines. They said by 85^ that they usually or sometimes 
use the goals and objectives suggested and by 76% that 
they at least sometimes use the instructional methods suggested. 
Teachers also said that the goals and objectives usually or 
sometimes meet student learning needs and by 6l% that the eval- 
uation methods suggested were usually or sometimes used. The 
least often used were the equipment and materials suggested, 
but of teachers used even these usually or sometimes. 
Teachers also commented on the adequacy of coverage of course 
outlines as can be seen in Figure IV- 33. 



Are they useful? 



437. 


31Z 


197. 


77. 



Do you feel goals and objectives 
meet basic learning needs? 



33% 



327. 



117. 



"47. 



Do you use goals and objectives? 



487. 



39^ 



197. 



Do you use teaching and 
instructional oethods? 



367. 



i07. 



17?. 



77. 



Do you use naedla and equipment? 



257. 


337. 


237. 


187. 



Are media and equipment available? 



357, 



367. 



237. 



77. 



Do you use student evaluation methods? 



287. 


397. 


22*!: 


117. 



Figure IV-32: 



TEACHER OPLNIOM ABOUT TliE COURSE OUTLINES. Teacher rpsnonse 
to various que. tions about the course outlines. Percent 
giving, from left to right, the responses "usually", 
"sometimes", "seldom", or "never". 
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Teacher Questionnaire — Social Studies Form 



Social studies teachers said that generally they find the 
course outlines useful, that their format stnd general aim is 
valid and that they used the materials and suggestions from 
the outlines • 



Coordinator Interviews 



Most coordinators said that there were at least a few changes 
anticipated for covirse outlines for next year. The bulk of 
these involved either eliminating some covirse content from 
the outline (5 responses) or combining of outlines that proved 
not to contain enough material responses). Six coordi- 
nators said no changes in course outlines were anticipated in 
their eo^eas. 



All objectives can be covered-- 



More can be covered^ 



About 2/3 are covered- 



13^ 



Less than 2/3 are covered—! 



Figure IV-33: ADEQUACY OF COVERAGE OF COURSE OUTLINES AS SEEN BY 
TEACHERS ON FALL QUESTIONNAIRE, 
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25a, What level of and priority for financial support are indicated 
"by district personnel for materials? 

ANSWER: More financial support is needed for materials; 
highest priority, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Sec ondary Non-Teaching Faculty Questionnaire 

In the fall, 57^ said that additional financial support for 
materials was needed with 35% teing undecided; by spring this 
had risen to 79% with only 15% undecided. In addition, at 
both times the need for additional materials funding was 
placed as the highest priority ahead of funding for other 
purposes such as equipment, inservice, personnel, etc. 

Coordinator Interviews 

A large majority of the instructional coordinators (13 of l6) 
saw definate materials needs for next year. One-half said 
this need was for textbooks, another 6 mentioned supplies, and 
k said the need was for equipment. The vast majority listed 
materials and equipment as the highest priority for fvinding, 

Pii ncipal Interviews 

Lack of materials and texts was noted as a problem by prin- 
cipals both fall and spring; 8 of 9 indicated in the spring 
that these should have highest priority. 

Teacher Interviews 

A large majority (86^) said that additional financial support 
was needed for the high schools and the highest priority was 
given to additional teaching materials; 52 of the 83 teachers 
placed this first. 



25b, What level of and priority for financial support are indicated 
by district personnel for course outlines'^ 



ANSWER: Little additional. 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
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Coordinator Interviews 



None of the coordinators felt that course outlines should "be 
a priority for funding. 

Teacher Intervievs 

Although a large majority of teachers saw a need for "addi- 
tional financial support, course outlines were not mentioned 
as a priority item. 

Principal Interviews 

Although principals saw course outlines as valuable, they 
did not give it high priority for funding. 

25c. What level of and priority for financial support are indicated 
"by district personnel for inservice? 

ANSWER: Some additional, but not high priority. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Secondary Non-Teaching Facility Questionnaire 

This group was the one most in favor of additional financial 
support for inservice. In the fall, 60% of those answering 
said additional support was needed in this area, "but placed 
it hth in overall ranking of priorities; in the spring a 
similar pattern emerged, with 11% favoring additional support 
for inservice but ranking it 5th in priority to other areas. 

Coordinator Interviews 

Three of the l6 instructional coordinators stated a high 
pv'ority for additional inservice funding; this was a much 
smaller group than those seeing a need for additional money 
in areas such as materials and equipment. 

Teacher Inteirviews 

Of the Q6% answering that additional funding was needed for 
the high schools, only 2 placed inservice amoung the priority 
items for such funding 
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25d. Wliat level of and priority for financial support are indicated 
l3jr district personnel for other areas? 

ANSWER: Additional fiinding needs seen for the following: 
registration procedures and data processing for 
scheduling; additional personnel; time for depart- 
ment chairpersons and equipment, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Secondary Non-Teaching Faculty Questionnaire 

In the fall, registration procedures W8s ranked 1st amoung 
fundincT priorities and supi>ort for additional personnel second* 
In sprj.».j, these needs were still present but were not ranked 
as high as in the fall. The Srd-rank area in fall was for 
additioneil equipment and this too fell to 6th in spring. 

Coordinator Interviews 

Three coordinators felt that funding should "be given to pro- 
vide an additional conference period for department chair- 
persons . 

Teacher Interviews 

The primary additional funding area seen 'by teachers, ranking 
lower than materials, was additional personnel. Specifically, 
a need for additional personnel in the form of clerical help 
such as departmental aides was cited as a high priority by 27 
of 83 teachers. 
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26. How reliable and valid are the placement tests used in 
conjunction with the Orientation to Language Arts and 
Introduction to Science courses? 

ANSWER: The Science Proficiency Test has reasonable re- 
liability; validity is still under study. The 
reliability of the Orientation to Language Arts 
Needs Assessment Test was also high; because the 
test was undergoing major modifications no exten- 
sive validity studies were carried out; the content 
validity seems high, however. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Science Proficiency Test 

The reliability found for the 1976 administration of the 
Science Proficiency Test was . 87~indicating that most 
students taking it again would tend to perform about the 
same on it the second time. Information gathered from 
students who passed the test during 1975 indicated that 
these students do indeed do well in advanced science courses 
without the introductory course. Students and teachers 
agreed that these students were ready for more advanced 
courses; most of these students made A's in their science 
courses and virtually all tihe rest made B's. Information about 
which students had taken the test but failed it in 1975 
was not available — however, the students who failed it in 
1976 will be studied to see if some of them could probably 
do well in advanced courses also, or whether the failure to 
attain a passing score on the test doas indicate that a 
student needs to take the Introduction to Science course. 

Orientation to Language Arts Needs Assessment Test (OLA test) 

The reliability found for a sample of students taking the OLA 
test was over .9, indicating that these students would be very 
likely to perform similarly if given the test again. (This 
would not be the case, for instance, if the students made 
many guesses). However, it was clear from examination of the 
number of students passing various items and various subscales 
that Che test needed major revisions in some areas. For this 
reason no additional studies were undertaken of the old test. 

Note: Validity is the accuracy with which a test measures what 
it is supposed to measure—science proficiency, for instance, 
rather than reading ability. Reliability is the consistency with 
which a test yields the same result when used several time« to 
measure the same thing. The reliability calculated for these tests 
was the Kuder-Richardson coefficient of internal consistency » 
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27. Are students unable to take requested courses because of lack 
of transportation to other schools where they are offered? 

ANSWER: Yes in some cases. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Course Offerings Data 

From the printout of course offerings available to students 
on the request survey sheet for next year, a percentage of 
the 698 possible courses was calculated of those courses 
offered at less than one^half of the high schools. This 
percentage was 30. 5Z. This means that almost one-third 
of the courses in the cours2 description were not available 
to students at at least five schools. 

Parent Questionnaire 

Only 7% o<" parents in fall and 5% in spring said that their 
child was unable to take certain desired courses because they 
were offered only at other schools and transportation was not 
available. 

Student Questionnaire 

Sixty-seven percent of fall students and 66% in the spring 
said they got all of the courses they wanted. Another 19Z 
(fall) and 20% (spring) got all but one course wanted. Only 
3% in fall and 2% in spring got fewer than three of desired 
courses. Unavailability at the student* s school and lack of 
transportation to other schools may have been a factor in 
some of these cases. 
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Regarding the college-bound/non-college-bound preparation ques- 
tion, parents are again more favorable than teachers. Seventy- 
four percent of parents responding in spring said that their 
child was getting the courses he/she needed for college. Also, 
W% of parents of non-college-bound made a similar response. 
The majority of all parents responding felt their children were 
required to take the right number of courses in both English 
and math. 

The one unfavorable area about AISD education that parents saw 
was discipline. The change from fall to spring is quite notable 
in this area: in the fall only 22% of parents said discipline 
was handled badly in Austin schools, while in the spring this 
rose to h2%. Correspondingly, those feeling it was handled 
fairly well fell from 32% (fall) to 3h% (spring). On the same 
matter, a majority of teachers at both times saw no effect of 
the quarter system upon discipline, but those saying discipline 
was worse this year rose from 6% in the fall to n% in the 
spring. 

On the whole, a majority of n% of parents said AISD schools 
were average or above; this figure changed very litt-e from fall 
to spring. 




Figure IV- 34: PARErr ATTITOTE TOWARD AISD SCHOOLS. Percent of parents 
giving various responses to the question "On the whole, 
how do vou rate education in AISD'" Percent giving the 
responses presented for fall aiid soring. 
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28, How satisfied are parents and teachers with high school edu- 
cation in Austin? 



ANSWER: Parents are fairly well satisfied with academic and 



overall education; they are not satisfied with the 
disciplinary aspect of education. Teachers generally 
do not see the college-bound student as getting good 
preparation and question that of the. non-college- 
bound. 



SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Teacher Interviews 

Teachers split into four roughly equal groups regarding the 
adequacy of the college-bound students' preparation; the 
groups are the quarter system as better preparing the college- 
bound, as prepcLi^ing the same as the semester system, as pre- 
I^aring less-well than the semester system and don't know. An 
important change to notice is that teachers sajring the quarter 
system offered better prepeiration fell from h6% in the fall 
interviews to 29% in the spring and those saying the prepa- 
ration was less adequate than \mder the semester system rose 
from 6% to 20%. These are significant cheinges and may reflect 
a real deficiency of the new system in the area of offerings 
and requirements for the college-bound student . 

For the non-college-bound, the trend is the same, but the mag- 
nitude of the shift in teacher opinion is not as great. A drop 
of 13^ irom 56 to k3 for better preparation under the quarter 
system and a substantial rise, from 2!? to lh% ^ in the quarter 
system as le?/.s well preparing can be seen in this area. Even 
so, only somewhat over 1/3 of the teachers interviewed see a 
need for more required courses and the majority do see the 
quarter system as an improvement . 

Parent Questionnaire 

Parents are generally more favorable than teachers in assess- 
ing academic quality in AISD, Sixty percent of parents in the 
spring felt that their child could obtain as many of the basic 
skills under the quarter system as under the semester. Also 
the percent of parents expressing various opinions of school 
last year (semester system) and school this year (quarter 
system) was almost exactly equal in all catagories — very good 
through poor. 
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29a, What was the attitude of parents and teachers toward shorter 
terms? 



ANSWER: Parents generally favorable; teachers mixed- 
SUPPORTIVE DATA 
Parent Questionnaire 

The change from fall to spring opinion was very small; at both 
times the majority favored the shorter terms by about 60% • 

Teacher Interviews 

Teachers were much more mixed on their opinion. There was 
little change from fall to spring; at both times the number 
of teachers seeing the shorter terms as advantageous ap- 
proximately equalled the number seeing them as disadvantageous- 
Advantages cited compared to the 18-week terms were higher 
student and teacher interest, less wasted time, more chance 
to explore various subject areas and more interactions between 
the teachers and student body- Disadvantages were seen as 
more paperwork for grading, scheduling, and registration, 
difficulty of developing student/teacher rapport and lack of 
continuity due to frequent shifts of students between quarters- 

29b. What is the attitude of parents and teachers toward the greater 
variety of courses? 

ANSWER: Very favotable. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Teacher Interviews 

Although the teachers' enthusiasm for the new curriculum had 
declined somewhat from fall to spring, the majority was still 
very much in favor of the greater course variety. Many more 
teachers viewed the new curriculum as an advantage than a 
disadvantage; approximately 15% in the spring mentioned the 
curriculum as an area still needing changing or improving- 
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Parent Questionnaire 



The majority of parents felt that their children were re- 
quired to take the right number of courses in math and 
English and that the number of courses offered this year 
under the new curriculum was generally satisfactory. On the 
negative .-^ide, one fourth responded in the spring that there 
were too few courses required in English; however, only 10% 
said there was an inadequate supply of English courses 
available > 

29c • What is the attitude of parents and teachers toward the new 
curriculum in general? 

ANSWER: Parents favorable; teachers mixed, 
SUPPORTIVE DATA 
Parent Questionnaire 

Parents feel that their children can obtain as many basics 
as under the semester system; they also feel that the number 
of English and math courses required ip adequate and that the 
skills received in these courses are also adequate. The 
majority aiso do not view the new curriculum as h^Vxng too 
many electives, although =^oout a fourth of the spring responses 
indicated that there we oo many. 

Teacher Interviews 

The majority opinion among teachers is that ther< is adequate 
sequencing of courses under the new curriculum. Approximately 
one-half feel that more specific courses need to Iz rei^ red, 
with many suggestions for what these should be. Even though 
teachers, in general, viewed the new curriculum as having 
more advantages than disadvantages, there were certain important 
drawbacks. Operating under the quarter system required much 
more time outside of class for 75% of teachers interviewed; 
this was up from 66% in the fall. The activities consuming 
the most extra time were multiple preparations, establishing 
new courses and creating and obtaining materials. Inservlce 
needs relating to the new curriculum were also seen as changed 
by the quarter system; specific changes were a need for in- 
service by subareas and courses taught (mentioned by about 
one-third of the interviewees), and more time at beginning and 
end of quarters for-^repafing for new courses to be taught 
(mentioned by 17% of teachers). 
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29d. What is the attitude of parents aud teachers toward year- 
round schooling? 

ANSWER: In favor in principal; clinging to "sunnner off" 
pattern in preference. 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Parent Questionnaire 

Eighty-four percent (84%) of parents returning questionnaires 
in the fall and 86% in the spring wanted their children to 
attend school the three quarters they do now. 

Teacher Interviews 

Fifty-nine percent in fall and 64% in spring were in favor 
of year-round schooling; on the other hand, 78% in fall and 
73% in spring said they would only want to teach for three 
of the four quarters. Of the remainder, 13% in fall and 18% 
in spring would prefer to teach all four quarters. Of those 
teachers opting for three quarters teaching, 53% initially, 
falling to 40% during the third quarter, would prefer to 
have the summer quarter off. A large group (from 13% 
initially to 29%) would have no preference as to when they 
were off or were undecided. Seventeen percent expressed 
a desire for a rotation system for when teachers were off 
each year. 
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Figure IV-35: TEACHER PREFERENCE FOR TEACHING DIFFERENT QUARTERS. Fill 
and spring resoonaes to Che question "Under vear-round 
•'-^•ooliag, which quarte^r vould you want off?" Nunsber 

taachers indicating v^tloua altemativea. Fall nun^ars 
jSLSmd on 77 taachers; spring boaad on 70 taachars. 
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29e. What is the attitude of teachers toward other quarter system 
matters? 



ANSWER: Scheduling, advising and registration are seen as 
problem areas • 

SUPPORTIVE DATA 

Teacher Interviews 

Scheduling and advising were seen as major disadvantages of 
the quarter system by teachers throughout the year. There 
was, however, a noticeable change in the frequency of times 
this was mentioned; in the fall almost half of the teachers 
listed this as a major disadvantage, while in the spring 
only about a quarter did so. The same jpattern is seen with the 
complaint of registration problems — the fall saw one-third 
of the interviewees citing this as a major disadvantage, while 
in the spring this fell to approximately one quarter. These 
trends probably are reflective of improvements made at the 
school level in the registration and scheduling process 
during the year. Registration was still seen as an area needing 
improvement by one-quarter of the spring teachers and sched- 
uling/advising as a continuing problem by about 40% of those 
interviewed. 
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30a. parents get adequate commxmication from the schools re- 
garding the existence of the quarter system? 

ANSWER: No for fcJ-l; somewhat "better in spring, 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Parent Questionnaire 

Although 96j5 of parents in the fall knew that the schools 
were operating on a quarter system, only 2k% said they de- 
ceived the majority of their information a"bout it from the 
schools themselves and only k3% said they had received enough 
information about the quarter system, 'E^ the spring, this 
communication gap had narrowed considerably with a full 100% 
"being aware that the schools were on a quarter system and 66% 
saying they had received enough information on the quarter 
system. The percent of parents receiving most of their in- 
formation from the schools had fallen to lQ% in the sprincc, 
with the majority {62%) o"btaining most information from their 
child which is only indirectly from the schools themselves. 



30"b, Did parents get adequate commxmication from the schools re- 
garding the progress of the quarter system implementation? 

ANSWER: Parents had more information a'bout the quarter sys- 
tem in the spring than in the fall, 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Parent Questionnaire 

Parents indicated they had more information in the spring 
than in the fall; ^5% in fall to 66% in spring said they had 
received enough information on the quarter system. Also fully 
100% of parents responding in the spring we're aware of the 
implementation of the quarter system in AISD, 

30c, Do parents get adequate communication from the schools re- 
garding the coiirses availa"ble and their characteristics? 

ANSWER: Pro"bahly no, 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
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Parent Questionnaire 



Although parents indicated that they had more information in 
spring on the quarter syBtem in general, there was a small re- 
versal in the responses atout information on the new courses 
available. The percent of parents saying "both don*t know and 
"not enough information" rose slightly while those indicating 
they had received enough information fell slightly. When asked 
about courses in specific content areas, many parents indicated 
they did not know if enough were offered or required. In math, 
this was lQ% in spring and in English, 19% ^ in "both cases these 
figures were similar to the fall. Similarly, h8% indicated 
they did not know about the course fairs where such information 
on courses could have "been obtained. When asked about whether 
or not their child was able to take the courses he/she wanted, 
parents seemed more informed. In the spring Q5% said they felt 
their child got his/her choices and 83>f said transportation to 
another school that offered certain courses was no problem. It 
appears that parents have a generalized knowledge of whether 
their student is able to obtain their cours^e choices; they feel, 
however, that they lack specific information on new curriculum 
courses and methods of obtaining information. 



30d. Do parents get ad'^ctuate communication from the schools regard- 
ing their own children's progress? 

ANSWER : No . 

SUPPORTIVE DATA: 

Parent Questionriaire 

With both administrations of the parent questionnaire, re- 
sponses indicated a feeling that they are not told enough 
about their child's progress in school. In the spring, over 
half of the respondents said that they were not told enoiigh 
about how their high school student was doing in school. In 
addition, when asked whether their child's skills in math and 
language arts were adequate, 33% in the feuLl and 19% in the 
spring s?Lid they did not know. The change from fall to spring 
does suggest that some improvements have been made in this 
area, however. 
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Figure IV- 36: PARENT PERCErilONS OF (XIMMUNICATION FROM THE SCHOOL. Percent 
of parents giving various responses In the fall and the 
spring CO the question of whether communication from the 
schools vas adequate In the areas listed. 
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31. Prom what soxirces do parents obtciin most of their information 
regcurding the quarter system and the high schools? 



ANSWER: Prohahly from their children; not from the schools • 
SUPPORTIVE DATA: 
Parent Questionnaire 

Parents received the xaajority of their quarter system infor- 
mation from their children, especially "between the fall and 
spring administrations of the questionnaire. The next most 
ftrequent source vas the school, "but this fell from a response 
of 2k% in fall to l8% in spring • A majority also feels that 
they are hot told enough ahoiit hov their child is doing in 
school • Parents knew very .little about the course fairs 
knew nothing about than). Most parents {62%) y however, 
feel that their children do receive enough information at 
school for deciding on courses; they see the primary source of 
student information on courses as being the course guides. 



My child 



The school 



The newspaper 



Other 
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FlKure IV-37: SOURCES OF PARBTTS * LNFORMAXION, FALL. Percent of parents 
giving each alternative to a question about where they 
received the most Information about the quarter system. 
Fourteen percent of parents did not respond to this Item 
in the fall. 
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Figure IV- 38: SOURCES OF PARENTS' INFORMATION. SPRING. Percent of 

parents givln<» each alternative to a auestlon about where 
they received the aiost information about the quarter 
system. Fourteen percent of parents 4id not respond to 
this item in the spring. 
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B. MISCELLANEOUS FINDINGS 



During the course of the quarter system evaluation a number of interest- 
ing items appeared which were not included in the evaluation questions 
of this final report. However, we felt «ome mention should be made 
of this information, especially of the items which concerned the 
feelings and opinions of parents, students, teachers or others who 
were affected by the change to the quarter system. 



Parent Information 

In reporting parent information relating to decision questions, every 
effort was made in this final report to be objective and to report all 
opinions. However, decisions must usually be made based on majority 
opinions, even though some parents expressed feelings that were unique 
to them and to their children. Some parents expressed concern over 
the quarter system final exam schedule. They felt that having only 
two days of finals placed too much pressure on their children. One 
parent wrote to AISD stating that her daughter had three difficult 
courses and that all three finals for these courses fell on the same 
day. 

While more parents responding to questionnaires (49% in spring) felt 
that dis. Spline in Austin's schools was handled adequately, there re- 
mained a significant number (42% in spring) of parents who were truly 
upset over what they felt to be a lack of discipline in the schools. 
Some even stated that their children were afraid to ride buses or to 
visit school restrooms. 

Some parents were upset because they feel their children are simply 
not receiving the guidance they need with personal problems. These 
personal problems ranged from lack of advice about various colleges 
and college requirements to emotional difficulties which caused 
students to relate poorly to teachers and fellow students. 

Other parents seemed to have bitter feelings about counselors because 
they felt counselors did not make themselves available to students. 
Others were sympathetic stating that they felt counselors were over- 
burdened with work. 

While the majority of the parents surveyed by the quarter system 
evaluation commented either positively or negatively on whether their 
children were receiving adequate training, a surprisingly large num- 
ber (in some cases almost one quarter of those surveyed) did not know 
how their children were doing in school or if children were being 
offered the proper courses. 
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The majority of parents were satisfied with most aspects of the 
quarter system. One group of parents, however, cited problems 
which should be of particular concern to the district such as 
lack of time in the shorter terms for students to make up work 
lost because of illness. Lack of continuity in specific skills 
courses is also a problem for some students under the quarter system. 
For example, in English or math courses students are building each 
new term on skills acquired the previous term. Frequent teacher 
changes causes confusion for students who feel they only just adjust 
to the teaching style of one teacher whan they must move on to another 
teacher. Parents are not alone in their concern over this problem- 
some teachers say valuable teaching time is lost because they must 
spend time at the beginning of each 12-week term evaluating the 
individual needs and the skills level of each new student. 



Student Information 

In a questionnaire sent to former students of AISD, many graduates 
stated they felt graduation requirements should be more comprehensive. 
Course enrollment patterns may shed light on whether students are 
required to take a sufficient number of courses to fulfill their 
own post graduation plans and whether graduation requirements should 
be more stringent. The course enrollment data indicate that most 
course requests are met by the schools and it is presumed that 
students, in order to graduate, do request and take all required 
courses. Yet course enrollment data indicate that there are a num- 
ber of subject areas usually considered important, especially for 
college-bound students, which have fairly low enrollments. This may 
be an indication that high schools are offering but not requiring 
sfudents to take additional courses which would be an added asset in 
most post graduation endeavors. Student enrollment in various subject 
areas whic i have fairly low enrollments in proportion to possible post 
graudatior value included foreign language, science and math. Both 
the collei;e-bound and non-college-bound student were found to be 
taking an equivalent amount of language arts courses indicating that 
both are probably simply complying with graduation requirements. It 
is not known whether language arts graduation requirements are as 
stringent as they should be; however, there are some indications 
that they may not be^ such as complaints from parents that student? 
are not leaving high school with the level of language arts skills 
they should possess and consistently low scores on language arts 
sections of the STEP test. Also, course enrollment data revealed 
that female students are taking fewer courses usually considered of 
value, especially to the college-bound student, such as advanced 
math, language and composition, than male students-indicating the 
possibility that female AISD graduates may be entering college less 
well prepared than male graduates. 

Two additional tables appear below (Tables IV-6 and IV-7) which are 
included herein because they contain interesting information gleaned 
from course enrollment patterns. 
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SCHOOL 


QUARTER 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE 


RANGE OF 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 






COURSES 


SECTIONS 


NUMBER OF 


COURSE 


COURSES 


COURSES 


COURSES 










SECnONS/ 


SIZE 


BELOW 16 


16-20 


ABOVE 29 










COURSE 












^1 


205 


626 


3.05 


1-35 


105 


33 


f5T 


Anderson 


Q2 


232 


* 














Q3 


259 


648 


2.50 


1-35 


160 


87 


77 




Ql 


183 


442 


2.42 


1-44 


108 


30 


29 


Aus tin 


Q2 


203 


* 














Q3 


242 


492 


2.03 


1-33 


60 


43 


22 




Ql 


197 


768 


3.90 


1-36 


104 


37 


91 


Crockett 


Q2 


251 


* 














Q3 


279 


783 


2.80 


1-35 


Ibb 


97 


40 




Ql 


192 


594 


3.09 


1-35 


219 


44 


17 


LBJ 


Q2 


174 


* 














Q3 


239 


631 


2.64 


1-35 


293 


64 


19 




Ql 


159 


436 


2.74 


1-35 


119 


66 


70 


Johns ton 


Q2 


207 


* 














Q3 


21b 


486 


2.25 


1-31 


223 


68 


12 




Ql 


213 


546 


2.56 


1-35 


100 


51 


58 


Lanier 


Q2 


213 


* 














Q3 


241 


554 


2.30 


1-35 


14 3 


132 


41 




Ql 


188 


418 


2.22 


1-35 


151 


30 


61 


McCallum 


Q2 


211 


* 














Q3 


217 


417 


1.92 


1-35 ■ 


166 


53 


29 




Ql 


212 


530 


2.50 


2-33 


158 


52 


36 


Reagan 


Q2 


223 


* 














Q3 


266 


523 


1.97 


1-35 


184 


61 


44 




Ql 


229 


■ 511 


2.23 


1-42 


133 


42 


118 


Travis 


Q2 


235 


* 














Q3 


279 


544 


3.04 


1-37 


177 


63 


51 





* The only data collected for second quarter was total number of different courses offered. 
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As we noted in the introduction, the issue of regionalism for educa- 
tional R/D&I is a live issue — at least for NIE. It is Important, 
then-, to understand the educational R/D&I context for regionalism. 
In particular it is important to understand the balance of forces in 
this context which on the one hand push for, facilitate or would be 
amenable to regionalism and which on the other hand would push against , 
constrain or would not be amenable to regionalism. While it is not 
possible, within the scope of this analysis, to provide the kind of 
detailed research and analysis which should mdergird policy decisions 
on specific regional issues, it is possible to provide an overview of 
the forces which imf)act regionalism in the education R/D&I context. 

In this chapter we look at various aspects of the education R/D&I 
context at the national/federal, regional and state/local levels as 
these potentially affect the issue of regionalism. We will then 
briefly consider (from more of an overview perspective) some of the 
major characterist?.cs and dynamics of the overall educational .R/D&I 
context. In a later chapter (Chapter Six) we will further examine 
the educational R/D&I context in terms of the intersection between the 
issue of regionalism with the various R/D&I functions. 

Obviously, the discussion here cannot be comprehensive or extended. 

A volume -length discussion of the educational R/D&I context (from which 

this discussion is draxwi) is found in Spivak and Radnor (1977)*. 



*A chapter-length summary of this volume is provided in Chapter Three 
of Radnor, Spivak and Hofler (1977). 
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Table IV- 7; 



COURSES OFFERED ON THE SURVEY FORM FOR 1976-77. Number of 
courses offered on the course survey form by each school, 
percent of total courses offered, and ADA for each school. 
(There are a total of 698 courses available in the course 
description) . 



SCHOOL 



ADA 



IIUMBER OF 
COURSES OFFERED 



PERCENT OF 
COURSES OFFERfD 



Anderson 



Austin 



Crockett 



LBJ 



Johnston 



Lanier 



McCallum 



Reagan 



Travis 



2168 
1518 
2635 
1I+53 
1201 
1920 
1171 
ll^33 
1565 



588 

51I* 
UU8 
U12 
551 
U31 
512 
h2h 
h6o 



6k% 
59% 
19% 
6255 

13% 
61% 
66% 
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ORE was also curious to know what student perceptions were about the 
number of courses taken in various subject areas. Students were 
asked if they felt they were required to take too many, the right 
number or too few courses in the subject? of English, social studies, 
science, math and P.E. Responses are presented in Table IV-8. 



T Ki Tir Q SECTION OF STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE ASKING STUDENT OPINIONS 
Table IV-«: qj^ ADEQUACY OF COURSE OFFERINGS, 

If of Students % of Response 
Responding 

Fall Spring Fall Spring 

Hov do you fe-i about *.he nuaber of courses ia the tol^ ^nz^s subject areas? 

554.989 Zaslisii 

A. Too rnany 26 33 

3. Just right 60 53 

C. Too fov lU lU 

553.990 Social Studies 

A. Too :nAsy 16 15 

3. Just right 60 65 

C. Too fev 2U 15 

551,981 Science 

A. Too sacy 13 11 

B. Just right 6U 68 

C. Too fev ^ 23 20 

553,987 Math 

A. Too raay 13 15 

•3, Just right 72 71 

C, Too few 15 1^ 

553,98) p,r^ 

A. Too SAT-y 10 13 

3. Just right 67 62 

C. Too fev 2U 25 



During the course of the evaluation classrooms were visited and this 
resulted in a number of informal discussions with students. Students 
sometimes expressed feelings in these discussions which differed from 
the majority opinions expressed on the questionnaires. Like the parents 
who are dissatisfied, these students represent a smaller group, but 
they mention problems of which AISD should be aware. Some quite vocally 
did not like the quarter system; others were indifferent to the school 
calendar used. Some also commented that they saw little point to 
having a quarter system which did not offer four full quarters of 
instruction. 
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Other coranents made by these students were that they didn't really 
like changing teachers so often or that they had had many problems 
getting registered for the courses they wanted to take. 

Other findings about students not reported earlier follow and are 
shown in the figures and tables below. 



Average Daily Membership (ADM) and Average Daily Attendance (ADA) : 
Figure IV-39 shows the daily membership of AISD Grades 9 through 12 
for the last six years. Membership as a whole has risen over the 
last six years, reflecting the growth of Austin and AlSD. Within 
any one year, membership drops consistently from the first six week 
period to the last; there is a gradual decrease through the year 
that is quite consistent. Total AISD high school ADA, and percent 
of attendance may be seen iu Table IV-9. 
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Figure IV-39: 1970 THROUGH 1976 DATLY MKMRF.mTP RY SIX VEEK PERIODS, 
local of grades 9-12. 
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II > THE >EDUCATIONAL R/D&I CONTEXT AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL 

At the regional level, the educational R/D&I context can- be examined 
iix terms of federal regionalism (which is discussed in Chapter Thr(2e), 
in terms, of the regional educational R&D labs and in terras of other 
examples of educational regionalism. We shall discuss the last two, 
aspects of regionalism in this chapter. 

1. Regional Educational R&D Labs ; 

In the inid7l960s, federal initiative and funding led to the 
creation of a number of laboratories and centers. While the dis- 
tinction between the labs and centers has varied over time and 
between particular institutions, the labs were essentially to be 
more regionally focused than the centersi. Thus, we will refer to 
them here as the "regional" labs, though this designation is to 
no little extent of varying (and even questiona.ble) validity among 
the labs. One NIE document describes the history of the labs as 
follows:* 

A. Origin of Regional Educational Laboratories 



* "Regional Program Discussion", internal NIE discussion document; 
source and date within NIE unattributed; estimated approximate date: 
early 1976. While this statement of the history of the labs is in 
agreement with our understanding, the reader should note that the 
source document is a discussion document, is not intended to be a 
complete or final statement, and does not represent an official NIE 
position. Indeed, a current NIE panel (as of December, 1977), the 
Panel for Review of Lab and Center Operations, is examining in more 
depth the story of the "regional" labs. 



In 1966, based on authority contained in the Cooperative 
Research Act as amended by Title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P. L. 89-10), the 
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This drop in membership is costly to the district, which hires teachers 
to provide for all students enrolled at the beginning of the year, and 
still has those teachers when ttie enrollment has decreased by approxi- 
mately 1500 students. The quarter system may either intensify the 
problem by allowing more early graduations, or relieve it by having 
fewer dropouts because of the more flexible curriculum. Data for 
the 1975-1976 school year will be compared in future evaluations to 
data from the past to examine what effect, if any, the quarter 
system does have. 

The ADM data will also provide a basis for examining various other 
records (such as the number of drop-outs and the number of students 
graduatiuj^'i v^hich are influenced by the size of enrollment. 

Figure IV-40 provides a graph by six week periods of the average size 
of an AISD high school. The size rose for three years, as Anderson 
closed and AISD grew, then fell for two years as the new Anderson 
and LBJ were opened. The movement of the ninth grades to the high 
schools also explains some of the increase; however, the average size 
is now only slightly larger than when the ninth grades were first 
shifted. While the quarter system should have little effect on aver- 
age school size as long as it is not a year-round program, an increase 
in school size could provide a strong reason for attempting a shift 
to year-round schooling. It might also provide an explanation for 
trends in other data which might be affected by school size. In the 
1975-76 school year, average sizes again appears to be rising. 
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Figure IV-40: SCHOOL SIZE. 1970-1976 tvertge of ill AISD high school 
av«rag« dally memberships by six vetk periods. 
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.Figure IV-41 shows the ADA for six years as a percent of ADM. Over 
the six years these data also show a consistent downward trend of 
three to five percentage points from the beginning of the year to 
the end. As they are already expressed as a percent of ADM, this 
means that fewer students are still enrolled at the end of the year, 
and of those, fewer yet are coming to school. Thus the district, 
which receives state monies on the basis of ADA, is being penalized 
still further. Under the semester system ADA showed some tendency to 
level off or increase at the beginning of each semester. The first year 
of the quarter system showed a decline at the beginning of the second 
quarter, but a rise at the beginning of the third. 
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Figure IV.41: 1970-1976 PERCENT ATTENDANCE. By six week periods of 
AXSD high school si«mbership. 



The faster pace of twelve week terms and the greater variety of courses 
might have contributed to an increase in ADA for the quarter system, third 
quarter. On the other hand, with many courses to choose from, the likelihood 
of misplacement was increased; this may have had a detirimental effect on 
attendance. Trends of ADA will continue to be examined in the future for 
further evidence of any of thefee patterns. Several years will be required 
to establish whether new trends are in fact occurring, since ADA in any 
one year can be unduly influenced by weather or illness. ADA also shows 
a slight drop from year to year; although this drop is not consistent, 
it suggests that other factors are affecting ADA. This will also be 
considered when interpreting future ADA data. 
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Drop-Out Data ; Figure IV-42 shows the drop-out rate in AISD for the 
last three years as a percent of ADM in ninth through twelfth grades. 
The rate is approximately 7,5%, with some fluctuation. There is no 
suggestion of an upward or downward trend for the three years for 
which the data are available (previous to 1972-1973 drop-out data 
were collected in another form) . It is hoped that the quarter 
system, by offering a greater variety of courses more tailored to 
individuals' n^eds, will encourage students to remain in school 
longer. The change in graduation requirements and the requirements 
of a minimum math and reading competency may also have an affect on 
the drop-out rate. As the drop-outs contribute to the decline in 
enrollment, and therefore in state financing received, it is of con- 
siderable importance to see what effect the quarter system may have 
on this variable. Drop-out data for 1975-76 will be available later 
in 1976; at that time these data will be examined. 
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Figure lV-42: PERCENT DROPOUTS OF AISD HIGH S(3100L MEMBERSHIP OVER A 
THREE YEAR PERIOD. Dtflned M those students fourteen 
yeers of age or older who left school prior to graduation 
and, to the best of the District's kcovledge , vlll not 
enroll In another school. 
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Discipline Data ; Discipline data have been collected for several 
years; however, the procedure became well standardized only during 
the 197A-1975 school year. Therefore only that year's data are 
used. During 1974-1975 there were a total of 1026 discipline inci- 
dents reported to the Department of Student Development during the 
fall semester and a total of 852 incidents reported during the spring 
semester. Discipline incidents are here considered to be long and 
short term suspensions and corporal punishment. The total percent of 
students disciplined during the 1974-1975 school year was 7,2%. 

The quarter system may have had a variety of effects on discipline. 
(Future evaluations of the quarter system will aid in determining 
whether the quarter system does affect discipline). The shorter 
terms make it harder to catch up after a short terra suspension, but 
reduce the wait 'to re-enter school after a long-term suspension. 
The shorter courses may hold student interest better, presumably 
reducing discipline problems; on the other hand, the difficulty in 
choosing the appropriate courses is intensified by the variety of 
courses available. This results in student misplacement and in 
some students dropping courses but being unable to replace them 
with others. Each of these factors may have an impact on discipline. 
In addition, the data from 1974-1975 show a drop from fall to spring. 
If this drop reflects the change of semesters, it is possible that 
the three quarters will show a somewhat different pattern. The data 
available will be examined to see whether any of these possible 
effects are in fact occurring. The 1975-76 data will be available later. 

College Entrance Examination Board ; The CEEB administera^the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) to students requesring^it at 
various times during the schogL^year. Although this test is 
administered ^to3^ .self— selected sample, it is nonetheless in- 
teresjtlng- rd examine the results, particularly in view of the 
nationwide finding that SAT scores have been declining. SAT 
scores for the district as a whole have been available since the 
1972-1973 school year. 

The figure on the following page (Figure IV -43) shows the AISD and 
national average on the verbal and math sections of the SAT. AISD 
students score higher than the national average in both verbal and 
math aptitude. The average math score is consistently higher than 
the verbal, a pattern which matches the national trends. AISD 
students also reflect the downward trend in verbal aptitude which 
is typical of scores nationwide. Their math decline, however, has 
been minimal. Figure IV-44 shows the distribution of 
verbal s^cores for the last three years. Over the last three years 
there has been a small but consistent, increase in the number of 
students scoring in the lowest categories — below 400. Contrary 
to national trends, which have found a decrease in the number of 
students scoring very high, AISD has had about the same percentage 
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scoring in the top three groups (above 650 each year. Thus the 
lovjer average seems to result from more students at the low end, 
rather than fewer at the high end. This is not a result of more 
minority group students taking the test, however. The percent of 
non-Anglo students taking the SAT was IIZ in 1972-73, 13% in 1973-74 
and 12% in 1974-75. These data indicate no clear trend. The 1975-76 
SAT data will be available in August 1^76; they will be analysed at 
that time. 
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Figure IV-43: S.A.T. (MEAN) SCORES. AISD compared co nacionvid. for 
1972-1975; data acquired froa CEEB. 
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Figure AISD nREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION (BY PERCENTAGE) of S.A.T. 

VERBAL SCORES FOR L972-75. Daca acquired from CEEB. 



The distribution for math is shown in Figure IV-A5, There is no con- 
sistent pattern of change in this distribution across years^ — which 
might be expected from the minimal change in district average. 
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Figure rV-45: AISD FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION (BY PERCENTAGE) OF S.A.T. 

MATHE.MATICS SCORES FOR 19 72-75 . Data acquired from CEEB. 
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A number of theories have been suggested for the nationwide drop in 
SAT scores. These range from the effect of television to the change 
in school curriculum. Some of the possible theories assume that the 
difference in scores reflects a real nationwide drop in the abilities 
measured by the SAT and look at factors which might influence this 
achievement. Others concentrate on the possible reasons having to 
do with students tested. The SAT is a self-selecting sample. The 
only students taking it are those who request it. Thus it could be 
affected by early acceptance policies, which lead to more students 
taking the test only in 11th grade, by the increased number of 
minority group students taking the test, or by a number of other 
factors. The full reasons are not known, and probably will not be 
for some time. 

Because the SAT scores are from a self-selected sample, it was felt 
that some information about the sample would be useful. Figure IV-A6 
shows the percent of AISD high school students who were included in 
the SAT report each year. The drop in scores may be partly explained 
by a larger number of students taking the test. The percent of 
seniors taking the test has risen slightly over the last three years. 



Figure IV-46: PERCENT OF AISD TWELFTH GRADERS TAKING THE S.A.T. DURING 
1972-75. Data acqulrt: from CEEB . 
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CEEB reports data on parental income of the students taking the SAT, 
These data are from student report, and may th-^^efore not be completely 
accurate; however, whatever inaccuracies exist probably do not change 
greatly from year to year. Average reported income for the AISD 
students taking the SAT for the last three years is shown in Figure 
IV-47. Income roDorted has risen steadily. This rise no doubt reflects 
primarily inflation; however, there is again no suggestion that SAT 
scores might have dropped because the sample of students requesting 
the test has changed. 
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Figure IV-47. AVERAGE PARENTAL INCOME REPORTED 3Y STUDENTS TAKING T}iE 

S.A.T. FOR THE UST THREE YEARS. Data acquired from CEEB. 



Although SAT scores are indicative of the performance of only a small 
segment of AISD*s students, they are a barometer of what is happening 
to students who are interested in college. If the quarter system has 
resulted in a watered down curriculum, as some people feel, this will 
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eventually show up in such places as CEEB scores. If, on the other 
hand, it provides an opportunity for enrichment and indepth study, 
this also should eventually affect the SAT scores* Therefore the 
quartet system evaluation will continue to examine SAT scores, along 
with such indications of other influences such as those presented 
above. 



Several kinds of data have been gathered in AISD in the past which 
will be of use in evaluating the effects of the quarter system. These 
data have been presented, and some indication of the trends which exist 
and the possible effect of the quarter system on these trends has been 
made. As data from the 1975-1976 school year and later years become 
available, these variables will be examined again. 

Teacher Information 

There were two questions asked of teachers during interviews which 
are not included in the evaluation questions of this document: "How 
do you feel about the staff development activities of the district** 
and **Do you feel the district did enough preparation and planning 
before beginning the quarter system." In response to the former, 
teacher opinion was about evenly divided on whether district 
activities were useful. About one-half said they were satisfactory 
to good and about one-half said they were a waste of time. In 
response to the latter question, more teachers questioned in the 
fall felt enough planning had been done (54%) than in the spring 



The teacher interviews revealed that by and large, teachers are 
satisfied with the methods of assigning courses in their schools. 
Course assignments were made based on teacher preference or qualifi- 
cations or on department chairperson or principal decision which con- 
sidered teacher preferences. Some teachers said they were certified 
or hired only for the particular areas they are teaching. A few 
teachers said assignments were made solely by principals. There is 
an interesting inconsistency here in that all nine principals said 
teaching assignments were made by department chairpersons working 
with teachers in each department. 

Teacher interviews also revealed that some teachers felt there is a 
need for additional personnel, especially clerical, in the schools. 
The majority teacher opinion was described in Section IVA, Evaluation 
Questions. It should be mentioned, however, that other teachers 
felc a need for additional teachers (13 respondents) , administrators 
(3 respondents) and counsilors (6 respondents). 



(A5%). 
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School Support Personnel Information 



Mention should be made in this miscellaneous section regarding those 
school support personnel who were not necessarily included in the 
formal attitudinal studies done by the quarter system evaluation. 
Conversations with office personnel revealed that these people also 
have real concerns about the quarter system and yet have had no 
forum for expressing their needs and attitudes. Due to the many 
added responsibilities entailed in having students plan schedules 
and register for three terms a year rather th^n two, all office 
personnel such as attendance clerks, registrars, secretaries, etc, 
are called upon to adjust to and handle many additional duties. 



Principal Information 

Principals, of all the people surveyed by the quarter system evalua- 
tion, have probably been in the best position to judge the efficacy 
and overall response to the quarter system. In general, principals 
have demonstrated a very positive attitude, although they have been 
perceptive in pointing out some of the continuing problems of 
quarter system implementation, such as scheduling and registration 
problems and the amount of time required of administrators and 
other personnel. Principals have also been complimentary to 
students and personnel within their schools. Some comments made 
by principals were that teachers had been enthusiastic and have 
offered a great deal of input; that problems of adjustment to the 
quarter system have been minimized by advance planning and effort; 
and that students have generally settled down to work faster than 
in the past. 

Principals also offered constructive criticisms which should be of 
great value to the district in the future. For the quarter system 
evaluation principals and their staffs have been extremely helpful 
and should be commended by ORE for their help and cooperativeness 
in our evaluation effort. 
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Affective behavior - Those learning values dealing primarily with motivation, 

feelings, attitudes, interests, appreciations and 
values. 

CIPO - An evaluation model designed by the AISD Office of Research and 

Evaluation. It*s purpose is to provide proce^Iurcs for evaluating 
the special programs of the district through use of inputs, processes, 
and outcomes. The evaluation is aimed at providing information to 
decision makers. 

Cognitive behavior - The recall or recognition of knowledge and the development 

of intellectual abilities and skills. 

Conclusion - A decision, judgement, or influence arrived at by rea^onin^ or 
deductions from data. 

Criterion - A standard. 

Data - Bits of information. 

Decision making - Making choices among alternatives. 

Decision Questions - A formulation of decision alternatives or explorations 

for decision alternative?; in interrogative terms which 
can serve as formats for, the later presentation of 
decision recommendations based on evaluation information. 

Evaluation - The process of determining the value or effectiveness of some- 
thing for the purpose of making decisions. 



Evaluation, Context - Evaluating the planning of the program in relation to 

the environment in which it will or did operate. 

Evaluation criteria - A statement of acceptable standards to be used in the 

evaluation process. 

Evaluation Design - A predetermined strategy for judging the effects of a 

program. 

Evaluation Input - Analysis of the resources available to a program. 

Evaluation Process - Judging the effectiveness of the activities and 

procedures of a program. 
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Measurement - Determining differences, represented by numbers, between items. 

Median - The middle score or number in a distribution. 

Mode - The score that occurs most frequently in a distribution. 

Model - An example suitable for imitation or reproduction. 

Norm - The average score or typical performance for a specified group. 

Norm group - It consists of those persons selected to be representative of 

specified populations, such as third graders in the United States 
or applicants for specified types of jobs. 

Outcomes - The term refers to any student behavior whether affective, 

cognitive, or psychomotor, whether covert or overt, intended or 
unintended. 

Percentile « A ccore below which a given percentage of scores lie. 

Priority - What activity or Item to which resources are allocated in 
preference to others. 

Quartile - Quarters; the 25, 50, and 75 percentile. 

Range - The scale distance between the highest and the lowest score. 

Rank, order (rating) - Listing scores or other items in order from the 

highest to the lowest or lowest to highest. 

Reliability - The extent to which a test gives the same results each time 
it is given. 

Sample - A systematic selection of a portion of the total group. 

Sample, random - One in which each element of the sample has an equal and 
independent chance of being selected. 

Sample, representative - One that has as nearly as possible the same 

characteristics as the original population. 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress - (STEP) A battery of achievement 

tests designed to measure student 
skills in the academic areas of 
Reading, English Expression, 
Mechanics of Writing, Mathematics 
Computation and Concepts, Social 
Studies and Science. 
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Standard - An acceptable level of performance, 

Stanines - A unit of a standard score scale that divides the norm population 
into nine groups. 

Test - A general term used to designate any kind of device or procedure 
for measuring ability, achievement-, interest, and other traits. 

Test, achievement - A test of how well a student can perform a given task. 

Test, norm referenced - A test which compares a student's achievement with 

a population of similar students. 

Test, standardized - A test that is administered and scored with uniformity of 

procedure • 

Validity - The extent to which a test or other measuring instrument actually 
measures what was intended to be measured. 
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and fragmented both within and across the three parallel subsystems • 
Indeed, it is valid to speak of an educational R/D&I "system" only 
from an analytical rather than an operational perspective • Wifhin 
educational R/D&I, there is a relatively low degree of functional 
specialization and a high degree of functional clustering 

4* Shifting Goals and Priorities 

Except perhaps at the level of very broad goal statements, goals and 
priorities for educational R/D&I have been characterized by marked 
discontinuity, shifting goals and priorities, and policies and 
strategies that have not been entirely consistent with each other 
or with the R/D6cI system* s goals, 

5, Personnel Base .Weaknesses 

While the specialized educational R/D&I personnel base has undergone 
a significant amount of expansion over the past decade or so, the 
literature suggests that it is inadequate in sheer numbers (Clark 
and^ Hopkins 1969; Hopkins 1971; NIE 1976); is disproportionately con- 
centrated in research, development and evaluation research (Hopkins 
1971; NIE 1976); and lacks an adequate supply of trained or experienced 
R/D&I managers (Schalock 1972). The low prestige and funding instability 
of educational R/D&I makes it difficult to attract and retain R/Dfirl 
personnel. 

6 . Funding 



Funding for educational R/D&I is relatively low compared to other sectors 
such as health, industry, defense, etc.; has tended to be scattered over 
a large number of projects; has been rather unstable; and is provided 
primarily by the federal government. 



*That is, the extent to which R/D&I personnel and institutions specialize 
Y-jJ^^ or not in one of the R/D&I functions. 
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Other characteristics of the educational R/L-fi.! context could, of course, 
be noted. The points to be noted here, however, are (1) that the issue 
of regionalism cannot be considered apart from the larger educational 
R/D&I context; and (2) these characteristics are particularly critical 
to any consideration of educational R/D&I policy issue. 



CHAPTER THREE 



REGIONALISM Wli'HIN THE FEDERAL CONTEXT 
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Since NIE is a federal agency, it is important (for the purposes of 
this analysis) to have at least a basic understanding of regionalism 
within the federal context. In this chapter, we will provide 
an overview of: (1) the developmental history of regionalism within 
the federal context; (2) the nature and history of the ten standard 
federal regions and the Federal Regional Councils; and (3) a 
critical study by the Brookings Institution (Derthick 1974). We 
will then review the implications that may be drawn from this over- 
view. 



To provide the background data for this overview, interviews were 
help (May - June and November - December, 1977) with administrators 
in a number of federal agencies having (or being concerned with) 
various regional approaches* Additionally, a number of relevant 
federal and other documents were reviewed. Our purpose was explora 
tory — to obtain a basic overview of regionalism in the federal 
context. 
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I> ^REGIONALISM TN THE FEDERAL GOVERKMENT; THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF A PATCHWORK QUILT 

In general the regional approaches of various federal agencies 
have developed independently of each other (even within a single 
department) , without a significant degree of planning (or sometimes 
even| of department guidance or control) , as a result of a variety of 
considerations • As each major federal agency (and even units \d.thin 
these agencies) tended to develop their own regional "patterns" 
independently of each other, a multiplicity of federal "regions" . 
developed over time into a "patchwork quilt" regional maze. The 
complexity of the federal regional maze may be seen from a number 
of perspectives. 

It is probably safe to say that federal "regionalism" initially had 
its roots in the difficulties of communicating over long distances. 
Thus, when day-to-day control over operations was important, it 
would make sense to use some form of regional administration, regardless 
of whether the term "regional" was used, formal planning was done, 
or regional conceptualization was involved. An illustration could 
be army command posts in "regions" of the west. Over time, other 
considerations for a regional approach came into play; for example: 
simple formalization of exl'^ting organizational realities which had 
developed over time; progro*** administration issues such as being 
"closer" to the actual places of program administration and impact; 
decentralization emphases, whether for organizational reasons (such 
as delegation/distribution of authority, effectiveness of field 
supervision) or for reasons of philosophy of govemuient (as in the 
New Federalism of the Nixon administration); etc. 



In a sipilar vein, regional boundaries have historically been 
established for a variety of reasons and in a' variety of patterns. 
Illustrative of the variety of rationales for specific regional 
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boundaries x^ould be: distribution of workload; distribution of 
population; distribution and a location of specific program or 
service recipients; perceived "natural" geographic, economic, 
cultural or political divisions; state boundaries; limitations, 
both upper and lower, on the appropriate size of a field organiza- 
tion; availability of communication systems; etc. As a result, 
the regions of federal agencies have historically been highly 
inconsistent in terms of area size, number of regions in an agency, 
and location of boundaries. Location of federal regional offices* 
shows a similar variety and inconsistency across federal agencies, 
reflecting a pattern of "it just developed this way," 

Further differences have developed across federal agencies in 
organization terms, A federal "regional" organization may be a 
"geographic desk" in Washington, D,C.; groups of technical services 
or support centers located around the country; a level of super- 
vision; or some combination of these or other types of organiza- 
tional structures. The role of the top regional official may 
vary from being a representative of the headquarters office, to 
being a coordinator of an agency* s regional programs, to having 
line authority over an agency *s programs in a region. 

That the above considerations have led regionalism in the federal 
government to resemble a patchwork quilt can reasonably, and quite 
correctly, be inferred. To illustrate the almost nightmarish 
proportions of the federal regional maze, we may note the following: 

- To obtain the support and cooperation of various federal 
agencies for a single progrnm in the 1960&, the city of 
Louisville night well have had to work with federal 
regional officials located in Atlanta, Charlottesville, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Washington, D,C, 
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By the late 1960a, HEW had 39 separate regional structures, 
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As of May 1, 1976 , the number of separate regional 
structures within a single federal department ranged from 
two to twenty-seven — while the number of regions 
within any given regional structure ranged from two to 
thirty-seven. 

In some instances, some agencies within a single federal depart- 
ment will have regional structures, while others will not*. 



Source: Attachments //I and 2, "Study Report: Federal Regional 
Boundaries," 0MB, July 1, 1971* (Attachments '^1 and 2 were added 
to this report in 1976) • 
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!!♦ STAIIDARD REGIO^tS AND FEDERAL REGIONAL COUNCILS; 
. DEVELOPING IIN'IFORbllTY IN A PATCHWORK QUILT 

Given the aultiplicity and complexity of federal regionalism - and 
given the tendency of new administrations to put their own "stamp" 
on federal organization through "reorganization" ~ it would be 
surprising not to find that various suggestions have been made over 
time to bring some uniformity across the federal regi9ns. * Indeed, 
according to an 0MB study report (OMB:1971:l) : 

The standardization of many Federal regions has been a recognized 
need since the time of the Truman Admi nistration and probably 
earlier. Periodically, for more than 20 years, proposals have 
been surfaced, massaged and buried because of the foreseeable 
opposition from various quarters that was considered to be too 
powerful to counter successfully. The bases for specific proposals 
have varied. Some proposals were based on uniformity for Civil 
Defense , some for Pm^.r ^encv planning , some for improved administra- 
tive service , and some for Improved coordination. But all had a 
common objective of uniformity am ong some related components of 
the Federal govemraent . 

1. ThP 1960's; A Context for St andardization of Federal Regionalism 

In the period of the mid 19603 through the early 1970s, actions 
were taken to (1) standardize the number and boundaries of federal 
regions; (2) "co-locate" federal regional offices; and (3) establish 
Federal Regional Councils (FRC) . T? ^se actions were most notably 
taken in the Nixon administration, but the history of such actions 
encompasses the 1960s before the Nixon' administration. 

Specifically, the concept of federal regional councils was pilot 
tested in 1968 in four regions centered around Chicago, New York, 
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Atlanta and Philadelphia, Consideration had also been given to 
standardization of regional boundaries. On March 27, 1969, President 
Sixon announced an executive order for restructuring the federal 
gcvemaent. Tae restructuring centered around federal regionalism 
and specifically involved (1) creation of eight standard regions; 
(2) expansion of the Federal Regional Council concept from four to 
eight regions; (3) standardization of regional office locations. 
Less than two months later, on May 21, 1969, President Nixon 
announced the expansion of the number of standard federal regions 
from eight to ten. 



It should be noted here that President Nixon ^s executive order on 
regional standardization initially applied to the five major social 
service grant agencies (HUD, HE17, DOL, OEO, and SBA). However, 
the President also requested that "all other federal agencies . . . 
take note of these instructions, and . . . any changes in their field 
organizations be made consistent with our ultimate goal: uniform 
boundaries and field office locations for all social and economic 
programs requiring interagency or intergovernmental coordination." 
Subsequent actions were taken to strengthen and expand the regional 
standardization, for example, through the Federal Assistance 
Review Program, studies by 0MB, etc. However, the impact of Water- 
gate reduced administration attention to the restructuring program 
and, in effect, it halted in mid-air — being neither taken to 
completion nor retracted. The Federal Regional Council concept is 
currently under study by the Carter administration.** 



2. Causal Dynamics 



In broad terms, the standardization efforts of the 1960s and 1970s 



Press Release, Office of the l^ite House Secretary, "Statement by 
the President on Restructuring of Government Service Systems," March 
27, 1969. 

**Since early 1977, however, no official report had been issued by late 1977- 
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stemned froa two principal causes, one philosophical and the other 
nore pragmatic or functional. Some observers would add a 'third 
causal factor, the political dimension. 

One (the philosophical) causal dynamic centered around philosophy 
of federal government, specifically the "New Federalism" philosophy 
of the Mixon administration, with its emphasis on decentralization. 
President Nixon's press release statement (March 27, 1969) clearly 
emphasizes the decentralization theme of his executive order for 
restructuring government service systems. In this sense, regionalism 
per se provided a vehicle for decentralization — with standard- 
ization of regions and Federal Regional Councils providing "raf ionality" 
and "coordination". 
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A second causal dyncunic was more pragmatic and functional — an 
"overload" in the federal administrative system. ** Specifically in 
the 1960s, the number (and level of funding) of federal social 
programs tended to be of a categorical nature. The result of the 
above was to increase dramatically the demands upon federal agency 
personnel in Washington to (a) manage and coordinate a multiplicity 
of inter- and intra-Departmental programs and (b) respond to a 
multiplicity of requests from state and local agencies. In a word, 
the increase in categorical social grant programs overloaded 

the circuits of the "headquarters" management process. As one 
inter^/iewee stated: "Federal personnel found themselves spending 
90% of their time on the phone." Thus, while this causal d'^..-mic 
was external to and preceded the Nixon administration, it provided 
a compatible context for his decentralization emphasis. 

Political considerations also seem to have played a role.^'* As already 
noted, President Nixon amended his original executive order within 



Terns used by President Nixon in his March 77, 1969 press release. 
**This intetpretation was suggested irt^srjveral interviews. 
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less than two mouths to expand the number of regions from eight 
tb ten ~ or more specifically, to establish regions headquartered 
in Kansas City and Seattle* The sp'eed of this change is generally . 
attributed to "political flak" — i.e., if there were to be 
regional headquarters, some congressional members wanted one in their 
own area. Some observers think that President Johnson did not act , 
on regional standardization because he viewed the choice of regional 
headquarter locations as a political "hot-potato" (perhaps especially 
in his home state of Texas) — but that President Nixon saw regional 
standardization as an available and highly visible means for early 
fulfillment of campaign promises. 

3. Purposes 

irhen the question is asked, "I-fhy was there/should there be standard- 
ization of federal regionalism and Federal Regional Councils?", 
a multiplicity of answers are given. Perhaps the most, often stated 
"purposes" are uniformity, coordination, and access — but even 
these terms reflect a variety of more specific purposes. As was noted 
earlier, suggestions that federal regions be "uniform" had been made 
at least since the Truman administration — but the focal purpose 
for such unifOi.mity varied from Civil Defense to emergency planning. 
Improved administrative service or improved coordination. Coordination 
has been used to refer to coordination within a single federal 
department, across scjie set of federal departments, across programs 
of different feder:^! departments, between federal and local or state 
agencies, betweea federal field officials, or even between stats and 
local agencies. "Coordination" has even been used to refer to 
consolidation of programs, to sharing of administrative services, 
and in general to "economy" and "efficiency". "Access" has been used 
to refer to access between regional officials in different Departments ; 
to access between federal and state or local officials; or simply 
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to reduce tiie distances and number of locations involved in travel 
to federal program offices. 

There is probably no single term (or evan set of terms) *:bat would 
adequately capture the multiplicity of purposes related to standard- 
ization of federal regionalism or to the establishment and functions 
of Federal Regional Councils, Nor does chare need to be. Rather, 
it is more important to be aware that there may be such a multi- 
plicity of purposes — each of which would be differentially signi- 
ficant for different agencies and across different contexts. 

We should further note that concepts of uniformity, coordination 
and access are essentially pragmatic, functional concepts — which 
to a large extent quite correctly reflect the meaning of regionalism 
In the federal context. At the same time, we must note again that 
federal regionalism may in any given instance have other meanings — 
as a reflection of a philosophy of government, of one's "theory*' 
of organization, or of political realities and dynamics. 

4. Realities of Regional Standardization 

The efforts to standardize federal regionalism indicate, and provide 
insights about, the types of varied and conflicting realities which 
must be considered in relation to regionalism. Some of these realities 
facilitate and/or push towards regionalism. Other realities constrain 
regionalism. Yet others are essentially neutral. 



A. Realities Facilitating Standardization 



The discussion thus far has largely been about realities which 
would seem to have provided contextual impetus to facilitate 
efforts to standardize federal regionalism. 

1. The existence of a fragmented federal regional maze 
within which coordination requirements could, in 
terms of an 0MB study (0MB 1971), "reach almost night- 
mare proportions. 55 
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1. The need for coordination across federal programs and 
agencies. (Coordination is often seen as a purpose or 
reason for regionalism per se.) 

3, The perception that "access** (however defined) would be 
facilitated through regionalism. (Access is often seen 
as a reason for regionalism per se) . 

4. The political reality (according to some observers) that 
President Nixon perceived standardization as a politically 
visible way of fulfilling campaign promises. 



B, A "Neutral" Factor: Criteria for Esta blishing Regional 
Boundaries 

According to an 0MB study (1971:4), earlier "proposals for 
standardization were invariably based on an assumption that 
a 'best' regional structure for any particular program could 
be developed, and that in general this was the case for the 
existing patterns for most programs." If such a premise were 
true, the ramifications for standardization would be highly 
significant ~ standardization would have to be a "less that 
best" compromise solution, with the value of standardization 
being weighed against the disadvantage to a program. Or, 
perhaps, it would be possible to develop several "standard" 
patterns, such as a separate pattern "for urban-oriented programs, 
for mral-oriented programs, for natural resource programs, 
for law enforcement programs", etc. (0MB, 1971:7). 

It was to determine the validity of such "best" assiiapUions 
that an 0MB study reviewed "the factors used by each of the 
agencies to guide the development and evolution of their 
regional organizations." The conclusions of this review are 
quite significant and worth quoting here (OMB 1971:7-8). 
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"One of the major considerations, conceptually, was a 
review of the factors used by each of the agencies .to 
guide the development and evolution of their regional 
Organizations. 

It became very clear throughout the studies that such 
factors or criteria actually had little practical effect 
on the evolution of regional structures* They are frequently 
used to rationalize or justify an existing structure or 
they provida a conceptual base for a desired adjustment 
but the real decisions are made on the basis of other in- 
tangible, political, or internal administrative considera- 
tions. Only in very rare cases could the existing structure 
be identified in such a way that the factors set forth as 
important and overriding would in fact support the present 
structure without major exceptions that neutralize the 
argument . 

In nearly every instance, when a specific factor was cited, 
examination disclosed that there were enough exceptions in 
the agency structure to conclude that the argument had little 
validity. For example, one agency emphasizes the need for 
a balanced workload as a primary objective but its largest 
region is more than twice as large in terms of workload as 
the smallest. In another case, emphasis is placed on 
maintaining river basin boundaries and the agency has the 
Colorado river basin and others, divided between two or more 
regions. Cultural and archaeological relationships were 
considered important in one agency and the same agency 
divided the area being used as an example among three 
regions. One agency cited the importance of locating its 
offices in small cities close to depressed rural areas and 
yet had some of its offices in the largest metropolitan 
areas of the country. I^atever the factors used, time after 
time the exceptions refuted the major arguments. 
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The fact is that the United States cannot be consistently 
divided on the basis of any single factor in a way that does 
not result in as many disparities as it resolves. Equal 
population distribution produces vast differences in 
-geographic area and travel time. Equality in geographic 
areas produces tremendous differences in workload. Simila- 
rities in climate, plant or animal life, or topography 
again produce inequalities in area, workload, population 
or other measures. As a result, decisions on regional 
organization are made after considering a variety of 
factors and making a subjective judgment based more on 
intangible considerations than anything else and then the 
decision is rationalized in tangible terms. The picture 
is further complicated by the fact that state, boxindaries 
adhere to no consistent principle, frequently either following 
major waterways or being arbitrary straight lines surveyed 
independent of natural geography. Additional problems are 
added by the fact that major metropolitan areas, trade 
centeis, agricultural centers and similar area-wide concen- 
trations of common urban and rural activity tend to be 
brought together by, rather than divided by, many of the 
waterways that form our internal political boundaries. 

Only in very rare cases could the existing structure be 
identified in such a way that the factors set forth as 
important and overriding would in .fact support the present 
structure without major exceptions. The Maritime Adminis- 
tration is one of the few cases in which the cited rationale 
stood up. It has three regions, based on the shipping and 
ship-building industry on the thrae major coastal areas 
(Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific), and the agency organized 
three regions related to these coastal areas. Three other 
agencies have been identified so far as ha\^ing similar over- 
riding considerations that warrant exceptions to the Uniform 
Boundaries. They are the U. S. Attorneys, the Coast Guard, 
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and the Bureau of Aviation Safety in DOT. One can only 
conclude that, with some of the rare exceptions mentioned;, 
there is no over^vrhelming argument for any particular set 
of regional boundaries as being **best" for any Federal 
agency," 

C. Realities Constraining Standardization 

Given that a strong need for coordination existed and that one 
set of regional boundaries is in most cases as reasonable as 
another, one could easily conclude that the need for standard- 
ization of federal regions would have been obvious and pressing 
indeed, so obvious and pressing that standardization would have 
been acceptable and relatively easily accomplished. In point 
of fact, such has not been the case — the realities of 
federal regionalism are txvro-sided. There are constraining as 
well as facilitating and neutral realities. It is to these 
constraining realities that we now turn. 

d. The Weight of Historical Development 

Ifliile there may in general be no one best regional pattern, 
there nonetheless did exist various regional patterns that 
developed over time and carried with them the weight of 
long-standing perceptions, vested interests, etc. Further, 
one would expect resistance from cities that would lose 
regional offices — and thus lose some degree of popula- 
tion, financial resources and status. Resistance could 
also be expected from at least some of employees who would 
have to face the travail of physical relocation. Indeed, 
in point of fact, the travail vs. travel** problem was one 
of the major issues in planning and implementing standardi- 
zation. 
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b. Reasonable Exceptions 

As already noted, the 0MB study (1971) did find agencies 
for which standardization of regional boundaries really 
was not applicable. These exceptions were of two kinds: 
non-conformity and partial conformity. In the first 
instance (non-conformity) , valid reasons were f otind for 
regional boundaries which were not consistent xd.th the 
standard boundaries (e.g.: the Maritime Administration 
whose regional boundaries were, quite validly, based 
upon coastal areas). In the second instance (partial 
conformity) agency administration and/or program needs 
called either for more or fewer than ten regions. However, 
while the number of regions would be non-conforming, regional 
boundaries for these agencies would not contradict the 
standard boundaries. 

c. Sub-Regional Agency Structures 

The basic purpose of federal regional standardization was 

to facilitate coordination of federal program activities 

in the field. However, not all federal agencies had 

regional structures. Some located their field offices instead 

at the state level (e.g.: the Soil Conservation Service 

and Administration in Agriculture, the Bureau of Land 

Management in Interior, and the Office of Business Services 

in Commerce). Other agencies had various sub-regional structures 

which were fragmented and inconsistent across agencies 

and which in some cases were not even formally established 

and did not appear on formal organizational charts (0MB 

1971:10). 

Vlhile these non- or sub-regional structu^2s do not constrain 
regional standardization per se, they do (by their very 
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existence) signiricantly constrain the coordination 
purposes of regional standardization. 

d. Political Constraints 

^Thatever the arguments for or against regionalism per se 
or standardization, political considerations appear to have 
affected decisions about standardization. As noted earlier, 
political considerations appear to have been the moving 
force behind President Nixon* s rather rapid decision to 
expand the number of regions from eight to ten. Further, 
the politics of Watergate effectively "slowed down'* 
standardization efforts. 

^ Regional Standardization is Not a "Natural" Phenomenon 

A review of the historical development of federal regional 
patterns and the findings of the 1971 0MB study quoted 
earlier clearly indicate that regional standardization 
is not a natural phenomenon. If anything, both this 
history and the lack of any single overwhelming basis for 
regional "homogeneity" would tend to indicate that regional 
fragm8n^ation is a more ''natural" phenomenon. As an Om 
staff report (1970) similarly concluded: "nearly every 
individual considering the division of the United States 
into Federal regions has a somewhat different concept 
based on personal experience and a particular program 
outlook." 

5. Realities of Federal Regional Councils 



The development of Federal Regional Councils is obviously intertwined 
pith the development of federal regional standardization. Thus, to a 
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large extent, the realities of standardization apply also to the 
Federal Regional Councils, but some additional considerations do 
cone into play. In effect, we may say that regional boundary and 
office location standardization provide only a geographic basis 
for federal program coordination. Federal Regional Councils were 
intended to provide the organizational format for coordination. 
However, three 'major problems have plagued the FRCs to date* 

A. Representation and Authority 

The Federal Regional Councils are composed of representatives 
of federal agencies having programs or other activities (e.g.: 
regulatory, service) within a region. However, these agency 
representatives have had differing levels of authority* Some 
have had full line authority over regional programs of their 
agency • These council members could indeed make coordination 
commitments for their agency. Other coimcil members, however, 
had only coordination responsibility (without line authority) 
over regional programs of their agency. Still others were 
indeed simply representatives of their parent federal agency 
(in some cases being simply the agency official geographically 
closest to the standard regional headquarters city, and in some 
cases being changed each year)* In these last two cases, 
council members did not have the authority cointnit either 
their parent agencies or their regional offices. 

B. Differences in the Locus of Regional Program Authority 

The problem just noted is essentially a reflection of a larger 
dynamic : differences between federal agencies as to the locus 
of program authority in a region. In a word, even where 
regional boundaries were standardized, regional organizational 
structures and lines of authority were not. Some agencies 
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.such as CETA (DOL) established regional structures which gave " 
the regional director full line authority over agency programs 
In the region (though policy authority was retained by the 
Washington office). Others did not. 

• To a large degree, these differences reflect classic organiza- 

tional tensions over program control, should programs in the 
field (i.e., region) be controlled. by their parent program 
groups at ••headquarters'.' or by field personnel? Should programs 
at the field (i.e., regional) level be controlled by "generalists" 
(1. e. , by a single regional director with line authority over 
field programs) or by program "specialists" (i.e., separately by 
the several field program directors who are responsible to their 
separate headquarters program offices)? Standardization of 
regional boundaries and office locations provides no insights 
about the answers to these questions. Indeed, it inay be worth 
noting that in the early 1970s, conflicting opinions about 
issues such as these led to a rather unique use of the terms 
■ regional" and "decentralization" in HEW, wherein for some 
••decentralization" meant delegation of authorlt,y to the various 
regional program imits and "regional" meant delegation of ■ 
authority to the regional director . 

£i Non-Regions and Sn^-Regions 

This third problem area has already been noted earlier, but it 
is worth noting again here - agencies having no regional struc- 
tures or having sub-regional structures. Thus, the 1971 0MB 
study noted that (1) the multiplicity of contacts required for 
federal agencies lacking regional field structures "has pre- 
vented the establishment of any effective coordination mechanism, 
particularly in relation to the Federal Regional Councils"; and 
(2) "problems are beginning to emerge as a result of agencies taking 
^ Internal action to pull programs together that cross regional 
ERJC 3.1nes" (sub-regions) (0MB 1971:10). ^ 
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6. The Current Status of Standardization and Federal Regional Councils 

As of May 1, 1976 , twenty--one federal departments or independent 
agencies had a total of 103 regional systems. Of these, only 24 
were in complete conformance with the standard regional boundaries 
(i*e., had exactly 10 regions whose boundaries conformed with the 
standard boundaries); 37 were in partial conformance (i.e«> had more 
or fewer than ten regions, but regional boundaries were consistent 
xd.th the standard boundaries); and 42 were in non-conformance* Of 
the program* agencies Involved in President Nixon's original execu-* 
tive order: HUD and SBA had one regional system each (both in 
conformance) ; HEW hai, three regional systems (two ia coaf onaance 
and one in non— conformance) ; DOL had twelve regional systems (seven 
in conforinance, 4 In partial conformance, and one in non*-conformance)y 

The Federal Regional Councils have not been as effective as had been 
hoped and are currently under review by the Carter administration. 



ERXC Attachment #1, 0MB 1971. (This attachmeig:^as added in 1976). 
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nil BETIJEEN ST ATE AND NATION: A STUDY OF REGION/vL ORGANIZATIONS 

BY THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 



Regionalism in the federal context has taken many forms and has ranged 
in scope from a single policy for a single program in .a single unit to 
a federal agency to rather large scale efforts such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Insofar as federal regionalism has had limited foci 
and has been scattered and disaggregated throughout the federal 
government, w.e would expect the variety, multiplicity and complexity 
(and attendant dynamics and problems) that we have already rioted. It 
would be helpful, then, to examine the nature and dynamics of more 
large scale federal regional approaches. 

A study by the Brookings Institution provides some significant in- 
sights into the nature and dynamics of such large scale federal region- 
alism (Derthick 1974).* This study examined the following large scale 
federal regional organizations.** 

- The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) — • Established by Congress 
in the 1930s for the development and conservation of the 
Tennessee River and valley; encompasses parts of seven states. 

- The Delaware River Basin Commission (DRBC) — Established in 
1961 by the states of New York, Delaware, and Pennsylvania to 
negotiate differences between these states and to develop the 
Delaware River. DRBC was established in response to disagree- 
ments over tise of the waters of the Delaware River and to a 
1954 Supreme Court decree allocating the river waters and 
appointing a river master. 



a * This section of our policy analysis is devoted solely to this Brookines 
ElUCrthL'ltLy^ references in this section winref^s^^^^^ 

Regionalism was defined in this study as enggpassing parts or all " 



r 
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- The Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) — Established by 
Congress in 1965 as a result of the initiative of the Conference 
on Appalachian Govenors (during the 1960 election) , of President 
Kennedy and of the landslide 1964 national elections. A joint 
federal-state body was established to plan and coordinate federal 
aid to the Appalachian Region. 

- Title V Coimaissions — Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965. Following the eiiample of the ARC, this act 
"authorized joint federal-state commissions for regions that 
lagged behind the rest of the nation" (p. 2). The chief function 
is economic development. Seven Title V Commissions by 1972. 

- Title II Commissions — Water Resources Planning Act of 1965. 
Created to be a "standard form" tc coordinate planning for 
major river basins ("coordination" had been performed by 
various executive-created federal interagency committees). 
Seven Title II Commissions by 1972* 

- Federal Regional Councils (FRC)* — Created by Executive order 
to coordinate programs of various federal agencies (as dis- 
cussed above in section II of this chapter). 

Several observations should be made here about these regional organi- 
zations and about the Brookings Institution study. 

1) The agencies chosen for the Brookings Institution study all 
represent efforts at "structural reform of at least a limited 
sort" (p. 14) and represent inventions "designed to improve 
the working of the American federal system" (p. vii) . 

2) All of these agencies represent attempts to "coordinate" 
activities across multistate areas. 




*See previous discussion. 
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a) With the exception of the PRCs, they all involve cross- 
state geographical areas which are defined either by a 
river basin or some kind of homogeneously-perceived socio- 
economic need* 

b) . The geographical areas thus defined do not "fit" (geograph- . 

ically) the established jurisdictional linens (i.e., state 
boundaries) • 

c) With the exception of the DRBC, all represent efforts to 
coordinate federal activities* 

d) DRBC represents an effort of self-coordination among 
several states. However, the federal government "joined 
the organization too, becoming a signatory to an inter- 
state compact for the first time." (p.> 1). 

e) With the exception of TVA (which has independent authority) 
and DRBC, all represent efforts to coordinate federal 
activities with the esizablished state and/or local govern- 
ments (and the federal government is part of the DRBC). 
They do not (including TVA) represent new and separate 
governmental units, at least in a Constitutional sense. 

3) All of these agencies except the FRCs were established by 
Congressiona] action. The FRCs were established by Presidential 
order and differ from the others in having no formal appro- 
priations or staff except as are provided (in effect) on an 

ad hoc basis. 

4) All of these agencies are of major scope. 

The agencies upon which the Brookings Institution study focused provide 
a more specifically and narrowly focused examination of regionalism 
^ ♦•han is true of this CISST examination of regionalism. This narrower 
ERylCocus may somewhat limit the generalizability of the findings of the 
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Brookings Institution study, hut its findings are nonetheless quite 
thorough, powerful and relevant to this policy analysis. 

1, Arguments for Regional Organization as Structural Reforms 

Vieving regional organizations as structural reforms designed "to 
Improve the working of the American federal system" (p. vii), the 
Brookings study no.^,s two general arguments Ceases for) regional 
organizations: 

1) "At its most daring, the case for regional organization argues 
that the state governments are artificial creations, obsolete 
and too numerous, which should be replaced by larger govern- 
ments rationally adapted to the ^natural' or sociocultural 
features of American society. In this radical form, as 
proposals for regional government, proposals for regional 
organization have no chance of adoption." (p. 5) 

2) "In its more modest and pragmatic form, the main argument for 
regional organizations is that they are needed to respond 

to the problem of "scale" that arises when functions spill 
over stane boundaries without, however, reqiiiring nationwide 
action. The problem of scale may arise when actions in one 
state jurisdiction substantially affect the welfare of a 
neighboring juristiction." "The scale problem also arises 
when common social or economic characteristics or natural 
features extend across jurisdictional boundaries so that 
government activities ought to encompass the homogeneo'-s 
area," (p* 6) 

Two observations may be noted about the "scale" argument. i?irst, the 
Brookings study defines the "scale problem" as a "lack of fit between 
the area jurisdictions of governments and the demands of governmental 
functions" (p. 8) - - i.e., where the "demands of governmental functions 
cross state line^'. Another concaptual. . ation of the "scale problem", 
ErJc clearly delineated in the Brookings study, focuses on resources 
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and capabilities — i.e., where the need is greater than can be met 
through the resources of a single state; or where the state ''A** may 
have resources relevant to the needs of state **B"; or simply where a 
combining of resources across states may be synergist ically or cumula- 
tively beneficial. These last two instances are not Clogically) 
necessarily problems of scale in the sense of a single state being 
incapable of providing neede ' resources. Rather, they are problems of 
scale in the sense that interstate Ci»e», regional) collaboration would 
be beneficial. 

Second, the Brookings study notes that "while regional organizations 
are justified primarily as responses to the sea? ^ problem . . . none of 
them is justified in that way alone. They are also advanced as solutions 
to what may be the problems of 'coordination' and of 'centralization'." 
(p. 8) 

2. Purposes of Regional Organizations 

The Brookings Institution study correctly notes that a regional organi- 
zation should be judged/evaluated in relation to the functions, objectives 
or purposes it is intended to serve. It is interesting, then, to note 
that this study speaks of the functions or purposes of federally-related 
regional organizations from several different perspectives. 

From one perspective, the purposes of the regional organizations studied 
focus arc .nd coordination — coordination of economic development related 
to depressed areas; coordination of planning for che development of 
river basins; coordination of social programs. From another perspec- 
tive, the functions or purposes could be to be a "channel" for the flow 
of federal funds; to be a medium for interstate bargaining and for 
resolution of interstate conflict; to be, in effect, lobbyists on 
behalf of regional interests. From yet other perspectives, the functions 
or purposes of regional organizations could be to provide mechanisms of 
response to problems of scale; to promote interstate collaboration; 
to counterbalance problems of centralization (e.g.: loss of citizen 

i-n!^r> interest and participation; the alleged inability of the "centralized'* 

Hww^ bureaucracy to govern). £q 
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The Brookings study makes one further point which is worth, quoting: 

"In sum, the common experience of regional organizations suggests 
the importance of viewing the coordination problem also as a 
problem of definition of purpose, which is a legislative function. 
So conceived, it is no easier to "solve" than conflict in inter- 
agency relations. Its true source is the heterogeneity of opinions 
j and interests in American society, and the openness of government 
' to a variety of influences - an openness that is not matched, and 
never can be, by the capacity of government to rationalize and 
make consistent either legislative or administrative acts. The 
point Is that any attempt at rationalization must take in a much 
larger universe than executive agencies and a wider range of 
techniques than executive reorganization." (p. 208) 

3. Types of Regional Organizations 

The Brookings study notes that the regional organizations studied may 
be categorized from a functional perspective as "those with operating, 
management, or regulatory functions" (TVA, DRBC) and "those that are for 
planning and coordinating only" (ARC, Title V and Title II Commissions) 
(p. 9). 

The B cokings study also differentiates the regional organizations 
studied in terms of their forms ; 

*1) autonomous (TVA) 

2) a forum of peers (DRBC, Title II Commissions) — here "the 
organizatio-- that will ultimately carry out the plans cooperates 
in the planning" (p. 7). 

3) catalyst (ARC, Title V Commissions) — i.e., a single federal 
appointee, and rationale being that "an independent coordinator, 
newly Introduced into a milieu of hitherto uncoordinated 

gj^^- organizations, can define regional goals for these other 



organizations to pursue". 

Neither of the latter regional organizational forms has "the right to 
pursue independently the goals it defines/' (p. 8). 

Finally, the Brookings study also categorizes the regional organizations 
studied in terms of how they respond to the federal coordination problem* 
Four approaches are noted, 

1) a single federal agent (presidential appointee), who is 
"supposed to speak . . . for all interested federal agencies" 
(p. 10) (DRBC, ARC, Title V Coimnissions) 

2) an interagency coordinating council (FRC and Title II Commis- 
sions) 

3) transfer of the coordination function to another level of 

govemment, i.e., the states only the ARC has specifically 

explicated this approach 

4) a multipurpose agency, "within which are cc \tained functions 
normally carried out by more than one federal agency" (p* 11) 
(TVA) 

4> Criteria for Judging the Effectiveness of Regiv ^ al Organizations 

The Brookings study notes that regional organizations may be seen as 
strategies or agents for decentralization. From this perspective, then, 
the effectiveness of regional organizations may "be judged by a combina- 
tion of two criteria: the amount of federal authority the regional organi- 
zation has, and the accessibility of that authority to nonfederal interests, 
(p. 13). 



The Brookings study offers another very interesting perspective from which 
ip";ional organizations might be evaluated i.e., by "how regional they 
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are" (p. 188). It is probably typical to assume that regional organiza- 
tions are indeed regional in character. However, the Brookings study 
may well be offering an important perspective on regionalism by noting 
that ''regionalism may be treated as a variable to be judged by the 
relative success of the organizations in maintaining a regional orienta- 
tion, in fostering or responding to a regional consciousness, or in 
aggregating interests within the region and artiexilating distinctively 
regional goals." (p. 188). 

5. Between State and NationJ Some Conclusions About Regional Orgapizations 

While it would not be feasible here to list and discuss all of the findings 
of the Brookings study, it is important to try to capture some of the basic 
thrusts of the study's findings. ^4hile the specific foctis of the study 
and the nature of the organizations studied should caution against quick 
and superficial generalizations, neither shoxxld we too quickly and super- 
ficially reject the potential for generalizability. 

A> Prognosis; Little Chance for the Generalization of Regional 
Organizations as Major Innovations 

The Brookings study concludes that there are many constraints 
against widespread development of successful regional organizations 
of the type and scope studied. The study concludes that: 

1) Strong regional organizations, as major innovations, are 
"political accidents > the product of ad hoc coalitions 
whose success was fortuitous in important respects" (p. 

192) specifically, the result of the "fortuitous. 

combination of opportunity, determined leadership, cata- 
lytic events, and weak or distracted opposition" (p. 193). 
They also benefit from being "new and experimental" — 
assets which by definition are not generalizable. 
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2) Conversely, the weak regional organizations studied were 
those resulting from central planning which attempted to 
generalize (i.e., create several similar regional organi- 
zations) the example of an initial, 'leading" regional 
organization. 

3) All of the regional organizations studied suffered from 
a lack of strong regional identity. None resulted from 
a regional consciousness per se. 

4) Further, none (with the possible exception of TVA) has 
yet been able to develop, within its geographical area, 
an independent regional consciousness ... by the force 
of its own activities or of its assertion of a regional 
interest** (p. 189). 

5) Those at the state level who **want" joint (i.e., federal-- 
state) regional organizations do so not for the 'Value" 
of a "regional organization" per se. Rather, they 
"want federal participation mainly because they want the 
access to federal powers or funds that will come with it." 
(p. 214). 

6) Further, such federal-state "jointness" seems to be of 
K'arginal effectiveness. 

. 7) While regionalism "is one of those ideas that grips a few 

minds or much of an academic discipline" and has been ''much 
subject to intellectual fad and fashion," there has '*iiever 
been a sustained movement for regional organization that 
left its impress across the United States'* (p. 3). 

In sum, the Brookings study concludes that regional organizations 
remain experiments and deviations from the norm and the "odds are 
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against their being formed and, if formed, against their flourishing" 
(p. A). 

B> Some Constraints on Regional Organizations 

A number of reasons are suggested which mitigate heavily against 
the development and feasibility of regional organizations similar 
In nature and scope to those studied. For example: . 

1) As noted above, there is generally a lack of "regional 
consciousness" within the United States, at least in tha 
sense of governmental entities. 

2) As governmental entities, regional organizations have no 
Constitutional basis; are actually rival governmental 
units which are superimposed on and in addition to already 
existing governmental entities; and must enter into and 
compete with a "crowded universe" of rival governmental 
entitles (TVA was the sole exception — its "universe" was 
not so crowded in the 1930s). 



3) The states have very strong "surviyal" capability in relation 
to any regional organization which would compete with or 
supplant them as governmental entitles. 

4) The "systematic problems" to which regional organizations 
are supposedly addressed — "federal lack of coordination 
and excessive centralization — do not appear to be sub- 
stantially ameliorated by any form, with the possible 
exception of TVA" (p. 229). Indeed, as "superstructure 
upon the more traditional structure of federal-state 
organization, they are a complicating feature" (p. 229). 
Thus, the Brookings study notes that regional organizations 
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5) 

6) 

7) 
8) 
9) 

ERIC 



can plausibly be viewed as a contributor to the coordina- 
tion problem. That is, any ^'new** organization is potentially 
a contributor, on the assumption that the essence of the 
coordination problem is the multiplication of specialized 
yet interdependent organizations. The size of the coordina- 
tion problem increases with the size and variety of the 
organizational universe. If the new organization's functions 
overlap those of existing organizations, as is true with 
the leading regional organizations, the diff iciilties increase 
further. And if they challenge the very principles on 
which the organizational universe is ordered, the difficulties 
are compounded again. Regional organizations with operating 
and management authority, by substituting area for function, 
wotLLd revise the most fundamental principle of federal 
administrative organization." (p. 199). 

From the above, it follows that there will inevitably be 
high costs of administrative confusion associated with 
regional organizational approaches. . 

Also, it follows that regional organization, as an inno- 
vative structural reform , will not **happen naturally or 
easily" it will have to be "compelled". 

Interest in regional organization is intermittent and 
visionary; opposition is ubiquitous, if often inarticulate. 

What kind of regional organization works at all, or best, 
is simply unknown. 

There are other means or channels for acdomplishing the 
purposes associated with regional organizations. For 
example, the Brookings study notes the experience of the 
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ARC and the Title V Connnissions and concludes that "the 
results of such a program would probably not be VBry 
different if it was administered by joint regional com- 
missions than if it was administered by a federal agency 
through grants directly to the states." (p. 225). We may 
note here, however, that this conclusion, while not 
"favoring" regional organizations, at least does place 
them on an "equal level" with other, non-regional alter- 
natives. 

10)- "One of the genuine obstacles to sustaining regional organi- 
zations is that state governments are so busy managing 
direct- relations with the federal government and meeting 
responsibilities under grant-in-aid programs that they have 
no effort to spare for regional activity. The inertial 
force of state activity is so great and the states as 
claimants for federal funds are so powerful that it is 
Impossible for regional organizations to tran:.cend the 
states in defining regional goals." (p. 222). 

C. Some Further Con clusions about Regional Organizations 

The essence of the findings of the Brookings study may perhaps 
be seen in its conclusion that the "principal thing that exper- 
ience suggests is that pragmatism is the best policy: it leads to 
the most effective regional organizations" (p. 226). In stating 
this conclusion, the Brookings study essentially confirms ~ and 
applies to regionalism — a similar conclusion reached in 1935 
by the National Resources Committee: "that the selection of an 
organizational type should depend on the functions to be assigned, 
the area of operation, the location of the constitutional powers 
required, and the incidence of benefits and costs" (p. 226) . 
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The Implications of this **pragmatism'' conclusion are: 

1) The form of a regional organization is more likely to be 
effective if it is context-specific rather than generalized 
and centrally planned. If anything, effective regional 
organizations tend to be historical accidents rather than 
to result from generalized central planning. 

2) **None of the different approaches to coordination embodied 
in the regional organizations is sufficiently superior to 
the rest to make it preferable. Nor is any particular 
approach so clearly successful as to contribute sixbstan- 
tially to jiostification of the regional form," (p. 195). 

Question should be raised, however, as to whether or not effective 
"pragmative historical accidents'* can be facilitated, supported 
and/or orchestrated by a federal or other agency which is not (at 
least initially) a "core party" to a potential or developing 
regional organization — and if so, what manner of facilitation, 
support, orchestration. The DRBC might partially represent such 
a case, but the Brookings study does not directly raise this issue. 

Another conclusion of the Brookings study is simply that the 
distincti**e "virtue of regional organizations is that they are 
suited to respond to particular needs or problemfi isolable on a 
regional scale and somehow peculiar to an area as a. nattiral or 
social or economic unit." (p. 229). Similarly, the Brookiixgs 
study concludes that if ''a regioual organization is to become 
the vehicle for responding to or inducing regional conciousness, 
a location within the region is probably desirable, if only to 
foster regional orientation of the staff.** (p. 189). 
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Another conclusion of the Brookings study is that "the common 
result is either specialization of activity or a low level of 
activity. Regional action proceeds within a narrow sphere or 
at a slow pace" (p. 192). Thus there "appears to be a trade-off 
between depth of organizational change on a regional scale and 
breadth of change. It has been possible to create organizations 
that depart substantially from established forma and that command 
Important resources of authority and revenue, but only in isolated 
cases. Such change has not occurred systematically and compre- 
hensively. When forms are created through central planning and 
are inaugurated throughout the system" (p. 194) , "innovation is 
much more limited" (p. 194). 

Finally, while the Brookings study suggests that it "is not possible 
to abstract from these cases a model of a regional planning organi- 
zation for the United States... experience suggests certain guiding 
principles" (p. 186) — specifically 

"powerful inducements to regional planning must be supplied, 
presumably by the federal government. Planning should not be 
sharply separated from governments or agencies with which the 
relevant operating functions are lodged; it will gravitate 
to them anyway, and the separate planning organization will be 
left with nothing to do or will find a substitute for planning. 
Organizations "for planning" should be denied opportunities 
to engage in alternative activities that may displace the 
planning function, w'^ich is likely to be unattractive. The 
"regional" area for which planning is supposed to be done must 
have a clear and compelling rationale. Otherwise, there is no 
chance of resisting the inertia of existing jurisdictional 
arrangements." (p. 186). 

^ — Implicati ons for Regionalism tn Educational R/p&I 

« 

In order to understand the implications of the Brookings Institute study 
Er|c ^^Sionalisra in educational r/d&I, it is important first to take note 
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of the nature of the study — most specifically that it is a study of 
large scale , federal regionalism. This raises a caution about generaliz- 
ing this study's findings to small scale and/or non-federal regionalism. 
At the same time, the study's findings do tend to coincide with the re- 
view of federal regionalism in section I of this chapter and with the 
conceptual and operational perspectives on regionalism which will be 
noted in Chapter Four and Five of this policy analysis* 

With the above in mind, the primary implications of the Brookings Insti- 
tution study for regionalism in the educational R/D&I context would seem 
to be the following: 

1) Regionalism is not a panacea. It cannot serve all relevant 
purposes nor solve all problems • 

2) Whatever may be its merits for a particular purpose or in a 
particular context, regionalism has at least two major limit- 
tations or handicaps* 

a) There is a lack of clear and strong "regional identities". 
Thus, regionalism tends to lack a socially legitimized base. 

b) As a governmental entity, regionalism is "extra-Constitu- 
tional/* Thus, governmental regionalism lacks existence 
and authority or power in its own right. Further, 
regionalism is, in effect, superimposed on both state and 
federal government with all the potential problems 
this may raise. 

3) Particular attention needs to be given to emergent, context- 
specif regional approaches. 

We will discusb nese and other s <^cific implications of the Brookings 
Institution study in later chapers as is relevant. 
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IV. PCPLICATIONS OF THE FEDERAL CONTEXT OF REGIONALISM 

From an overview perspective, the federal context of regionalism must 
be described as complex, conflicting, fluctuating and (therefore) 
full of risk. It would, then, be a grievous error to jump from this 
analysis of the federal context of regionalism to conclusions that 
regionalism itself or any particular regional approach, form, purpose, 
policy, etc. is either good or bad or will **work** or not. From the 
perspective of a decision maker, such conclusions may be made only in 
reference to a particular context at a particular time and in reference 
to the particular purposes which (from the decision maker's perspective) 
regionalism would be intended to serve. Even here, different conclusions 
might be reached by other persons or organizations from the perspective 
of their own purposes, values and interests. Thus, one major implication 
of the federal context for regionalism is that there x^rill inevitably be 
differences of opinion and conflict about the value and effectiveness 
of regionalism in any of its particular manifestations. Such is simply 
the nature of the federal context of regionalism. However, as we shall 
note in the next chapter, the issue is even broader than the specific 
context — such is the very nature of regionalism itself. The value 
and effectiveness of regionalism itself is determined by the particular 
context in which it is manifested and by the purposes which it is seen 
as serving — or hindering. 

With the above in mind, there are some implications which should be 
drawn from the discussion thus far. 

The federal context for regionalism is a highly political context. Thus, 
regionalism in this context will be affected by issues of power, authority 
and "turf" — whether between regional organizations or p sonnel and 
a "headquarters" federal agency; between regional organizations or 
personnel (as arms of a federal agency) and state/local agencies; or 
between several separate federal agencies. Ifliere more than one federal 
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agency is involved in and/or relevant to a particular regional approach 
(as is often likely to be the case), difficulties in coordination/orches- 
tration'may well arise around differences in priorities and specific 
programmatic interests and purposes and around issues of autonomy, turf, 
power, etc. Indeed, in this sense, regionalism in the federal context 
is an issue (in part) of intergovernmental relations. 

It is also important to note that the political context is a fluctuating 
context. Thus, regional approaches that are highly dependent upon the 
federal government for financial support and/or authority will be 
^ especially vulnerable unless (1) they ^ave a short term focus, or (2) 
they have some mechanism or capacity to act as a "buffer" against the 
fluctuations of the federal context. Examples of such "buffers" could 
be: strong support from state or municipal gpvemments (which, however, 
may be difficult to build, for they, too, represent a political context); 
a wide range of purposes and programmatic areas that would permit 
flexibility as the "political TdLnds" shift. 

Two conclusions of the Brookings Institution study (Derthick, 1974) 
are worth repeating here: 

1) That successful regional organizations (at least in a large 
scale sense) are political and historical accidents — which 
tend not to be generalizable. 

2) That attempts to use regional approaches for coordination 
purposes do not in fact salve all coordination problems. 

From the perspective of designing for regionalism, several implications 
of our analysis of the federal context should be noted. 

1) Because of the political nature of the federal context, there 
well may oe tensions between regional designs which would serve 
political purposes and regional designs which would serve 
(J R/D&I system purposes. While such tension is not a foregone 

ERJC conclusion, it is a distinct possibility. 
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2) Id any given instance there may (and likely will) be Several 

purposes relevant to regionalism - and they may be in conflict. 

. Some of the purposes may be served by regionalism; some may 
be hindered by regionalism. 

3) Analysis of regionalism in the federal context reveals what 
appears to be an inherent dilemma in designing for regionalism - 
a dilemma resulting from the fact that multiple purposes may 

be relevant to regionalism. Thus, on the one hand, if regional 
approaches are designed narrowly (i.e.^ for a single purpose), 
multiple regional approaches would be required to meet the 
needs of multiple purposes - thereby increasing the complexity 
and the coordination problems of regionalism (factors parti- 
cularly salient in the federal context). On the other hand, 
the broader the scope for which any single regional approach 
is designed, the more difficult it becomes to find a single 
regional design that is "satisfactory" across the purposes, 
programs, agencies and other participants involved. 

4) One of the "stickiest" problems in designing for regionalism 
Is the issue: Who is going to decide what purposes are to be 
served by a regional design (and in what relative order of 
priority)? Different participants will likely have different 
perceptions about what purposes can and/or should be ser\'ed ~ 
with resultant differences in regional design implications. 
Should decisions about purpoaes be rnade at the federal level? 
If so, by which agency? Which level within the agency? Uhlch 
branch of the federal government? Or should such decisions 
be made by state and municipal agencies? Should non-governmental 
participants of an R/D&I system play a role in making purpose 
decisions? If so, which R/D&I system participants? What 
role? 




Perhaps another way of stating the same issue is to note that 
obtaining agreement on purposes among relevant parties is 
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likely to be both a critical yet a difficult task in designing 
.for regionalism. 

Finally, we repeat the conclusion of the 1971 0MB study that with 
perhaps a few exceptions, decisions about regional boundaries and about 
the number and size of regions are likely to be arbitrary decisions - 
i.e., several different regional "maps" are likely to be more or less 
equally justifiable. 
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In Chapters Two and .Three, it has been our purpose to gain an ove*\;iew 
understanding of the context for the issue of regionalism in relation 
to educational R/D&I. It is now time to "step back" and think about 
the concept of regionalism. Just what do we mean when we call some- 
thing a "region"? \^hat are the major dimensions of regionalism? 
Why is so much variety to be found in the historical forms and djmamics 
of regionalism? 

The discussion thus far- will nelp to amwer these and similar questions 
— and conversely, the ansv^ers to these questions will help us to 
understand why regionalism has taken the forms and directions that 
we have seen in the discussion thus far. In addition, how we under- 
stand the concept of regionalism will provide some crucial guide- 
poses for basic design issues: when/when not, why /why not^ how/how 
not to decjign for regionalism > 
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I. THE BEGIONAL CONCEPT; ITS NATURE AND DIMENSIONS 

1. Regionalism — A Concept 

An overview of the multiplicity of regionalism in its varied histori- 
cal and sectoral contexts r Dints to a very basic conclusion. A "region" 
is in essence a concept — a concept which is defined in relation to 
'some specific reality (or mix cl realities) such as geography or 
culture . 

This is not to deny that regions can be (and are) identified — the 
concept is too ^dLdely used to allow this. Thus for example, though 
there might be minor differences over the exact placement of outside 
boundaries, there are geographical characteristics which serve to 
define geographical "regions** (e.g,: the Great Lakes region, the 
Appalachian region, the Rocky Mountains region, the Northwest region, 
etc.)* Similarly (though here we might get more argument and precise 
definition becomes somewhat harder) , within various geographical areas 
there can exist sufficiently identifiable needs or cultural character- 
istics which also seem to define a **region" (e.g.: Appalachia) . In 
some instances, state boundaries may serve to identify the boundaries 
of a geographic/cultural *'region** (e.g.: the South). 

Thus, regions can be (and are) identified — but they can be (and are) 
identified in so many varying ways that we can only conclude that 
"region** is essentially a concept. 

2. Defining a Region — Some Major Conceptual Modes 

There are a variety of conceptual modes which may be used as ways 
of **defining** or "identifying'* a region. Each will have its strengths 
— and its limitations. We nov^ turn to a brief examination of what 
2nay be considered major conceptual modes of regional definition. 
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'A Region as a Geographic Area 

The most common, basic definition of a region id that it is a 
contiguous, self-contained geographic area — and for the purposes of 
this analysis, we shall accept such a definition, with all the 
benefits ^ind limitations this may imply • 

The inain obvious limitation of a region as a geographic entity 
is simply that it has no fixed meaning as to size, numbers of 
regions, or boundaries of regions. Thus, the concept of a region 
may be applied at several levels: regions within a single state 
(e^g.: the regions of an SEA); interstate regions (e.g.: the 
ten standard federal regions); or even regions which encompass 
several countries (e.g.: the Mideast region; the CoFmon Market 
region) . 

In this analysis , we will be concerned only with regionalism at 

interstate level — though most of the analysis will be 
applicable in principle to intrastate or international regionalism. 

Even on an interstate basis, the geographic concept of a region 
has no fixed meaning as to size, number of regions, or boundaries 
of regions. Different geographic characteristics may be used 
with equal validity to define a geographic region — and the 
resulting "regions" will vary accordingly. Thus, we may with 
equal validity describe the geographic regions of the United 
States in the follovd.ng ways: eastern and western "regions" 
(using the Mississippi Pd-ver as the key geographic characteristic) ; 
the east coast, west coast and plains states "regions" (roughly 
using the Appalachian and Rocky Mountain ranges as the key 
dividing lines); the northeast, southeast, midwest, northwest 
and southwest "regions" (using the points of the compass as the, 
key geographic characteristic). Within any of these, further 
divisions could be made (e»g. : upper and lower midwest "regions"). 

We briefly discuss international regionalism in Wad, Atul, Mt^^ael 
Radnor, Durward Hofler and Maryann Joseph, "Contextual Approacn to 
Development and the Role of Technology in Developing Countries", 
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The variously defined geographic "regions" may thus vary according 
to the key geographical characteristics used, may vary greatly 
in size and shape, and may indeed overlap. 

We may also note here that similar observations can be made when 
the geographic mode of defining a region is combined with some 
other concepts such as culture or needs. 

B, Regionalism from a Non-Geographic Perspective 

It is possible to think of a region being defined not in geo- 
graphic terms but in terms of common needs, common demographic 
characteristics (e.g.: large cities), or common socio/cxiLtural 
characteristics (e.g.: Hispanic-American social groups) which 
are too geographically scattered to be defined as a geographic 
region. There is merit to such an approach, especially from the 
perspective of educational R/D&I. The commonality so defined 
wotild allow resources and efforts to be focused rather than scat- 
tered ^ both in terms of knowledge production and of knowledge 
utilization. Thus, such approaches to educat caal R/D&I merit 
attention. At the same time, resionalism i£ generally defined 
in geographic t^rms. Certainly, from a political perspective, 
the interne of NIE 's congressional reauthorization legislation 
focuses on geographic regions* In this analysis, then, we shall 
focus on issues of geographically defined regionalism, 

C, Regional "Homogeneity" — and Regional Diversity 

The concept of a region often involves the idea that some kind of 
homogeneity exists within the region. The kind of homogeneity 
which is perceived to exist may varyj for example: critical 
historical and/or cultural characteristics (e.g.: the South); 
population density; ease of travel; climate; basic type of 
business (e.g.: agricultural or industrial); or just simply 
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geographical features. Whether a specific geographic region 3s 
initially "identified'* on. the basis of some kind of perceived 
homogeneity or some homogeneity is ♦♦found" in a previously 
Identified "region" is probably a chicken/egg question ~,and 
likely a moot one at that. In either case, the perceived homo- 
geneity is used as the basis for consideration of regional forms, 
policies, programs, etc. 

Approaching regionalism through the concept of regional homogeneity 
has one very serious limitation ~ there are a variety of "reference 
points" (such as those noted above) from which to identify (or 
deny) the homogeneity of a region. This variety in possible 
homogeneity reference points leads to two problems. 

First, if homogeneity is used to Identify regions, then we are 
likely to find significant differences in the sizes, numbers and 
boundaries of "regions" - depending upon the "reference points" used. 



Second, any given geographic region (however initially defined) 
will never be purely homogeneous — diversity can always be found. 
In a largely rural region, there will be urban areas • There may 
also be differences in population density, levels of income, 
political preferences, etc. in various parts of the region. In 
a region which is historically and culturally defined (e.g.: the 
South), there will be variations (perhaps significant variations) 
of the "defined" culture. For example, it can be argued that the 
c\iltures of northern and sout.hern California (or of Alabama, 
North Carolina and Texas) arc? more different than alike even 
though uhsy may be within a "region" that is perceived to have 
some kind of cultural homogeneity. 



It is at his point that many of the arguments over regionalism 
often arise - i.e., arguments over whether a given region is 
"homogeneous" or "diverse". Such arguments may be theoretically 
and intellectually interesting ~ but in and of themselves they 
are irrelevant to an analysis of regionalism and its I'mplications. 

SO 
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The issue for regional analysis is not homogeneity versus diver- 
sity — there _will be diversity. Rather, the issues are (1) 
whether approaching regionalism from the perspective of some 
perceived regional homogeneity will serve some useful purpose ; 
and then (2) if so, whether the perceived regional homogeneity 
(however defined) is sufficient in relation to the stated purpose. 
(Obviously, "sufficiency" would be defined differently for dif ferm- 
ent purposes — and/or by different interested parties). 

D. Regional Complementarity 

• 

While regional "homogeneity" (even if in so simple a form as 
arbitrarily set but nonetheless "common" boundaries) is probably 
the most often-used mode of thinking about regionalism, it is not 
the only possible (or useful) mode. Indeed, homogeneity is not 
even a necessary ingredient of regipnalism . For example, we may 
think of a region in terms of complementarity across diversity. 
To illustrate, the educational system of state "A" may have needs 
for which state "B" has complementary resources, while a university 
in state '"C" has the needed dissemination linkages between the 
first two states, for another example, several states in a given 
region may each be largel; rural, but each Las a few larger cities, 
it might be that no one state would have enough large cities to 
warrant or facilitate major educational R&D activities related to 
the needs of clieir larger cities — but together, such educational 
R&D activities could be both warranted and possible. The "comple- 
mentarity" here would be the possibility of coalescing resources 
acrosf? states. 



E> Regionalism as a Culture of Collaboration 



Discussions of regionalism often focus on such issues as creating 
regional institutions; meeting the needs of regions; the availability 
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of resources; whether a regional or some other approach (e.g., at 

a national or a more local level) is ••better"; etc. While ail 

of these may be valid concerns, it may be important to approach' 

regionalism from a different perspective, a perspective of a 

region as a social reality — or more specifically as a culture 

of collaboration. Such a concept was implied in the above discussions 

of homogeneity and complimentarity but needs to be carried further. 

A culture of collaboration (in its mature form) would be character- 
ized by (1) a sense of common needs and fate (while at the same time 
recognizing diversity) ; (2) a history of collaboration (so that 
collaboration is not something ••new and strapee^^) ; (3) a recognition 
of (belief in) the value of collaboration (even to the point o£ 
collaborating on r.eeds or issues which are not strictly •'regionar' 
or for which resources could be found at a more local level); (4) 
a variety of collaborative (i.e., regional) mechanisms; (5) an 
ability to form new collaborative arrangements with relative ease; 
and so on. A collaborative culture may involve collaboration both 
among the local R/D&I system participants within a region and 
between local and national le\'el R/D&I system participants. 
Viewed from this perspective, it is relevant and valid to think 
of a geographic region which emerges over time, which is indeed 
perceived as a region by its members and which has a stability 
over time as a collaborative culture. 

Tv70 points may be noted here. First, the perspective of regionalism 
as a culture of collaboration does not require (and is thus not 
limited by) a primary initial focus or emphasis on development/ 
utilization of institutions, specific needs, specific R/D&I 
functions, etc. — but is capable of using/responding to such 
emphases. Second, a collaborative culture within a region may 
well have an Important secondary effect of providing a support 
base for educational R/D&I. 
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F. Regionalism as an "In-Between" Area 

• 

Thus far, ^ the discussion has approached regionalism from the 

assumption that regions are, in effect, a set of geographic 

areas which together make up a "whole'' (i.e., the nation) • 

There is, however, a somewhat different understanding of a 
"region" which is Important for this analysis: a region is an 
area somewhere between a larger and a smaller area — i.e.,- it 
is an "in-between" area. Fo^: our purposes here, a region would be an 
area in between federal and local/state governments and in between 
national and local perspectives. 

We may note here that from this perspective, whether or not regions 
differ from each' other in some way is not of. pr-fmary significance 
(though of course such differences may still havu Important 
implications). Rather, from this perspective, the meaning and 
significance of regionalism derives from the similarities, 
differences and relationships between local and national perspec- 
tives, needs, purposes, organizations, etc. 

This point needs to be taken one step further. In th3 United States, 
federal and state governments have a constitutional reality. City and 
county governments have a legal and historical/traditional reality. 
Each of these exists as ^. separate and distinct unit of government 
possessing legislative, judicial and executive authority. By contrast, 
regionalism in the United States has no reality as a separate and 
distinct unit of governmental authority. Various specific federal 



W'J remind the reader that for the sake of simplicity, we are using 
the term "local" to refer to both state and sub-state areas, insti- 
O itions, etc. 
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regional agencies may indeed have certain quasi-govc*rnmental .powers, 
but (1) they are still units of the federal government j (2) they 
are units of a specific branch of the federal government (either 
the executive or the judiciary); and (3) their quasi-governmental 
powers vary in nature and extent and are derived from the federal 
government (either through legislation or administrative policy). 
Similar comments would be made where a regional agency is established 
by a set of states. 

A similar governmental reality should be noted here in relation to 
the educational R/D&I context. Direct responsibility for education 
in this country is constitutionally reserved for the states — and 
to a large extent reserved for local units of government by very 
strong, historically-embedded traditions. 
• 

G. Regions as Aggregate Composites of Local Elements 

Another way of defining a region is to say that it is the aggregate 
of some set of more local "units** or *'elements**. From this 
perspective, regional characteristics represent a composite of the 
characteristics of the more local units — and it is in and through 
this aggregate composite that a region's basic homogeneity, com- 
plementarity, needs, etc. are defined. 

From this perspective, regional characteristics do not necessarily 
have to differ across regions in order to consider a regional 
approach. For instance, the purposes of effective and efficient 
delivery of services may call for a regional approach completely 
apart from any consideration of \vhether the various regions (how- 
e<rer defined) are significantly different from each other. 




From this perspective, it is important to understand the basic 
relationship between a **region** and its **local units**. There are 
three points to be noted here. 
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a. ReRlonalism as an Interrelat ionship of "Local" Uni ts 

, The concept of having a region implies some set of inter- 
relationships between any number of local organizations. 
Institutions, people — a.g. : cooperative activities in 
need identification, services; building of networks of com- 
nmnication (formal or informal) ; developing relationships 
between people and organizations; etc. Regardless of the aature 
or purpose of the regional interrelationships, however, we are 
really speaking of interrelationships between local organiza- 
tions and personnel. Thus, some form or concept of "localism" 
is inherent to "regionalism". 

b. "Loca lism" Does Not Imply "Regionalism" 

The reverse, however, does not hold true. Many of the activities 
which one might consider do?ng on a regional level (e.g. : need 
identification, field testing, personnel exchange) are done on 
a local level — even at times on a cooperative basis ~ without 
any notion of there being a "region". Thus, there may be local 
elements without the existence of any regional arrangement- or 
institutions ~ or even without any notion that a "region" 
exists at all. 

c. Regionalism from the Perspective of Local Units 

From the perspective of the local units of a region, then, 
the significance of regionalism would reside In the ability 
of a regional approach (as perceived by the local units) 
to enhance the value of what is (or could be) done locally; 
to provide services or resources which are not provided 
locally (or which could be provided more effectively, at 
less cost, etc. through a regional approach); to provide 
^ political leverage to buffer local units against environmental 
ERJC forces; and the like. From ^ local perspective, regionalism 
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could have a negative significance if a regional approach 
were to be seen by local units as creating conflicts over 
power, status, "turf", competition for scarce resources 
and the like» 



H> Regionalism: Large Scale, Quasi-Permanent Groupings 

Three concepts have been implied throughout the above discussion 
of various "modes" of defining regionalism. 

First, regionalism implies some kind of "grouping together" — for 
example, a "grouping together" of needs, of resources, of states, 
of collaborative efforts (to meet needs, to form a "collaborative 
culture"), of relationships between national and local organizations, 
etc* 

Second, the discussion has implied that these "groupings" are 
rather large scale — otherwise, wn^ -'^nld a regional approach 
ever need to be considered? 

Third, the discussion has Implied that these "groupings" will 
generally have a quasi-permanent stability. Otherwi.3e, regionalism 
itself would have only occasional, short term significance (though 
of course, regional approaches might indeed be considered occasionally 
for short term purposes). Here, however, it is crucial to be 
clear about the meaning and implications of "quasi-permanent". 
Quasi-permanent does ijnply that if regional approaches are only 
short-term in nature and lack stability over time, then serious 
questions must be raised about the allocation of significant 
resources to regionalism. On the other hand, quasi-permanent 
does not imply: (1) that an regional approaches must be of a 
long term nature (some purposes might be best met through short 
term regional approaches) ; (2) that regional approaches should be 
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